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For the NationaiEra. 
VIRGINIA. 
BY S, M. JANNEY. 

I have sometimes thought that our good old 
Commonwealth might be aptly compared to that 
renowned spinster whom the English are wont to 
call the good Queen Bess, and from whose maid- 
enly condition the name of Virginia was derived. 
Although rather ‘pugnacious by nature, and beet 
pecially severe towards those who meddled with 
her domestic relations, she had many great and 
excellent qualities, and was famed for her politi- 
cal sagacity. 

She had, however, one weakness: when some- 
what advanced in life, she fancied that she still 
possessed the grace of her youth, and delighted 
in receiving the grossest adulation. For twenty 
years previous to her death, she refused to look 
into a mirror, and when suffering with a disease 
in her extremities that made it painful to stand, 
she danced with the French ambassador, in order 
that he might report to his master the grace and 
vigor of the English Queen. 

Virginia has so long listened to the voice of ad- 
ulation—it has been so customary to call her 
‘the mother of statesmen and of heroes,” to ad- 
vert to the period of her greatest renown, when 
when she stood preéminent among her sister 
States—that it now requires some courage to 
hold up a true looking-glass before her, or to 
point out the symptoms of a disease that impairs 
her beauty and hastens her decay. It is, however, 
some consolation to believe that her case is not 
yet desperate, and that there are many true patri- 
ots in the State who have the discernment to per- 
ceive and the candor to acknowledge the causes that 
paralyze her energies and impede her progress, 
In the eloquent address of Governor McDowell 
at the opening of the Education Convention at 
Richmond, he observed that— 

“We were satisfied with the shadows of the 
past, with the crumbling monuments of our re- 
nown. Weare decoyed by the fascinations that 
linger around the tombs of the illustrious dead, 
from the actual labors and important duties of 
life, until nought remains but our children and 
our story. Like the prisoner in his cell, amid sol- 
itude and gloom, we console ourselves with the 
presence of our shadow.” 

Is it not time to arouse ourselves from this 
dreaming lethargy, to awake to a sense of our ac- 
tual condition, and to endeavor to investigate the 
causes that have brought down our beloved State 
from the proud preéminence—which has placed 
her in the fourth rank among the States, and 
must soon reduce her to the fifth in the Union. 

For some years past, the Richmond papers have- 
teemed with earnest and able appeals to the peo- 
ple of Virginia, in order to induce an effort to de- 
velop her great natural resources. It seems to be 
admitted on all hands that the eastern part of our 
State has, for twenty years past, been retrograd- 
ing in population and wealth, and that a deplora- 
ble amount of ignorance exists, even among our 
white inhabitants. In order to stay the progress 
of decay, and revive our declining fortunes, we 
have been urged by every consideration of inter- 
est and patriotism to attempt the establishment of 
manufactures, the construction of railroads and 
canals, and the adoption of a good system of gen- 
eral education. We have been referred to the 
example of the Northern States, and especially to 
Massachusetts and New York, to show that man- 
ufactures and internal improvements must enrich 
us, and that a good system of common schools will 
effectually enlighten. But none of these writers, 
with the exception of the lamented J. H. Pleas- 
ants, have touched upon the true cause of that de- 
cay which they so eloquently deplore, and of that 
ignorance they so earnestly desire to remove. It 
is true, they sometimes give a hint that more is 
meant than meets the eye, and we may infer that 
there is a cause which they scarcely dare to 
name—a cause so obvious that none can mistake 
it, and so alarming that it can only be breathed 
in whispers. . ; 

But why should this mysterious silence be ob- 
served in relation to a question of such vast im- 
portance as the existence of slavery in Virginia— 
a question that the events of every day force upon 
our attention, and which must, ere long, claim 
our consideration, and be openly discussed among 
us. 

It is well remembered by us all, that in the 
Legislature of Virginia, during the winter of 
1832, this question was fully and ably discussed 
with open doors ; the evils of domestic slavery, in 
its effects upon both the master and the slave, 
upon private interests and public resources, upon 
wealth and upon morals, were disclosed in many 
speeches of surpassing power and _ eloquence. 
Among the speakers we remember the honored 
names of Rives, McDowell, Faulkner, Moore, 
Brodman, Marshall, Randolph, and Summers, 
who depicted in glowing terms the blighting 
effects of this institution, and urged the necessity 
of measures being then taken to effect its gradual 
but certain extinction. Did any injury then re- 
sult from the open discussion of this question in 
the city of Richmond, from the publication of 
those speeches in the newspapers and in pamph- 
let form, or from the many conversations that 
were everywhere held concerning it? None 
whatever. People slept as securely in their beds, 
walked as safely through the streets, and rambled 
as freely through the woods, as though no such 
discussion was going forward. 

The slaves in Virginia are not more numerous 
now than they were then; the country is in a 
state of peace, the turmoil of political strife is 
somewhat abated, and this, perhaps, is as favora- 
ble a time to take up the examination of the sub- 
ject as any that is likely to occur. It is obvious 
that no important measures can be adopted under 
4 republican government without public discus- 
sion ; for information must be dssseminated among 
the people, and they must have their attention 

turned to the consideration of the measures pro- 
posed, before their representatives can be pre- 
pared to act with decision, and carry out their 
Wishes. 

It is to be regretted that this question has been 
permitted by the people of Virginia to remain so 
long undetermined, for it is well known that her 
revolutionary patriots were very generally in fa- 
be of their taking measures to put an end to sla- 

ery. 

A plan was proposed by Judge Tucker in 1796 ; 
and in his letter presenting it he says: “ Should 
We not, at the time of our Revolution, have loosed 
a chains and broken their fetters? or, if the 

ifficulties and dangers of such an experiment 
Prohibited the attempt during the convulsions of 
PD hepsi is it not our duty to embrace the 
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elapsed, and, if even the most gradual plan had 
then been determined on, we should now feel its 
effccts, by a new impulse being given to industry 
in every field of labor. ' 

Instead of our enterprising young men leaving 
the State to seek their fortunes in the West, we 
should witness a crowd of immigrants arriving 
from other States—the waste places of Old Vir- 
ginia, impoverished by slave labor, would be filled 
up and renovated by the skillful toil of the free— 
real estate would rapidly rise in value—commerce 
would revive—manufactures would flourish—our 
vast water power would be improved—our hidden 
stores of miacral wealth developed—and, what is 
more than this, the immeasurable intellectual 
wealth that lies hidden in the minds of the young 
would be brought to light by a system of general 
education. 

Who would not be willing to make some sacri- 
fices to promote these desirable results ? 

What a field of labor is here to call forth the 
sympathies of the benevolent, and to excite the 
energies of aspiring minds ? 

Virginians are proverbial for their strong at- 
tachment to their native State, and in every land 
where they travel they are proud to avow their 
nativity. Cannot this irrepressible feeling, which 
the writer of this article shares with the rest of 
his fellow-citizens, be turned into a useful chan- 
nel, by direc'ing our attention ealmly and care- 
fally to consider what it is that obstructs the pro- 
gress of our native State, and then with united 
energies endeavor to work out the cure by such 
means as Divine Providence has placed in our 
power? There is one consideration that should 
encourage us. It is this: Every sincere and well- 
considered effort that is made for the good of our 
fellow-men, even if not successful at first, will im- 
prove the individual character ; for man grows by 
action, his powers are developed by exertion, and 
he knows not what he can achieve, nor how 
much he can endure, until he is put to the test. 
In like manner, a State or community that is af- 
flicted and borne down by some great burden, if 
by a powerful effort that burden is removed, she 
finds herself in possession of energies that she 
knew not of, she rises with unwonted majesty and 
power, and she starts forward in a career of unex- 
ampled prosperity. 

It has been too much the custom of the young 
and enterprising citizens of Eastern Virginia to 
fly from the desolations produced by slavery, 
leaving the scenes of their youth, to seek for 
homes in the distant West. To these we would 
commend the sentiment addressed by Jefferson to 
Governor Coles, which may be found in his letter 
on emancipation, recently published by request of 
Henry Clay in the Lexington Observer. After 
stating that “the love of jastice and the love of 
country plead equally the cause of these people,” 
[the slaves,] and it is a moral reproach to us 
‘that they should have pleaded so long in vain,” 
he closes his letter in these words: “I hope then, 
my dear sir, you will reconcile yourself to your 
country and its unfortunate condition; that, on 


the contrary, you will come forward in the public | 


councils, become the missionary of this doctrine 


truly Christian, insinuate and inculcate it softly, | 


but steadily, through the medium of writing and 
conversation ; associate others in your labors, and 
when the phalanz is formed, bring on and press the 
proposition perseveringly until its accomplish- 
ment. 

“Tt is an encouraging observation, that no good 
measure was ever proposed, which, if daily pur- 
sued, failed to prevail in the end. We have proof 
of this in the history of the endeavors in the Brit- 
ish Parliament to suppress that very trade which 
brought this evil on us. And you will be sup- 
ported by the religious precept, ‘be not wearied 
in well-doing’ That your success may be as 
speedy and complete as it will be honorable and 
immortal consolation to yourself, I shall as fer- 
vently and sincerely pray, as I assure you of my 
great friendship and respect.” 

Citizens of Virginia! how many are there 
among you willing to join the Jeffersonian Pha- 
lanx, in order to battle valiantly for the right, not 
with the weapons that destroy men’s lives, nor yet 
with keen invective or angry denunciation, but 
with the more effective weapons of persuasive ar- 
gument, conciliatory conduct, and consistent ex- 
amples ! 


Lilia 
For the National Era. 


“THE POET OF THE POOR.” 


It is not seldom the case that while the world is 
paying its supposed debt of praise to the promi- 
nent and direct instruments of some great reform— 
the abolition of the slave trade, the reducing of 
complicated and highly restrictive tariffs, the 
positive enactments that shall do good for the 
masses, and the negative enactments that destroy 
what has done and would continue to do harm— 
while, we say, the world, after long struggling 
against the heresies of Reform, at last veers 
round, (a by no mears uncommon occurrence.) 
and applauds the men who are in at the death of 
abuse, or at the birth of improvement ; a farther- 
sighted and more exquisite judgment would leave 
all who receive this applause, and rest smilingly 
upon some one or two comparatively obscure per- 
sons, or, perhaps, upon some poverty-marked 
dwelling, or some unnoticed grave. The men 
that first rose above precedent, and thought in 
defiance of social or political organization, always 
have had a hard task. Luckily, men of such 
powers are almost invariably enthusiasts, who 
fly high above the heads of the crowd. 

Ebenezer Elliott, the English “Poet of the 
Poor,” the “Corn-Law Rhymer,” who died on 
the first of December last, may be fittingly spoken 
of after such a reflection as that just uttered. 
He was among the earliest of those who denounced 
“the accursed bread tax,” the Corn Laws, lately 
in effect repealed by the British Parliament. 
For many years, with unflagging zeal, he poured 
out argument, sentiment, appeal, and invective, 
on this subject. He never grew tired, never de- 
serted his colors, never sheathed his sword, as 
long as the enemy laughed in pride from the cit- 
adel. In poems which, without being of the first 
class of art, possessed much beauty, truth, and 
passion, he brought a new and powerful weapon 
to his aid. He was of those who gave the start to 
that great reform, and it would be idle to say but 
that his writings have penetrated the popular 
mind for years, and that the flowers of his 
thought; having turned to seeds, deserve mention 
among the worthiest causes of the good fruit. 

But Elliott’s claims to remain awhile in the 
Walhalla of mankind’s memory of the good, 
spread wider far than his opposition to a great 
and deadly restriction. He was deeply moved by 
the wish to improve, elevate, and refine the poor— 
to make their burdens less heavy, and the light of 
their lives less dark. Hear what he says of himself 
in one of his own articies: 

“It is now about forty-six years [being then 
thirteen years old] since I quarrelled with my 
father, because he denied that one Englishman 
could thrash five Frenchmen. His little preach- 
ing parlor (he preached for love, not money) was 
adorned with aquatint prints of Oliver Cromwell, 
Israel Putnam, John Hampden, and George 
Washington, and the glorious victories of Lex- 
ington and Bunker’s Hill. The good man (he 
was an old Cameronian and born rebel) did not 
fail to tell me what sort of victories these were. 
Still I was slow to believe that we did not win. 
* * I am fifty-eight years old, and have been 
forty-three a scribbler |since1797.] * * * * 
I do not remember the time when I was not dis- 
satisfied with the condition of society. Without 
ever envying any man his wealth or power, I have 
always wondered why the strong oppress the 
weak.” , 

Is it not beautiful when a man who has seen 
sixty years in the selfish bustle of this conserva- 
tive and formal world can talk so? Must not the 
well be deep, and waters pure, which nearly the 
appointed three score and ten of a life-time have 
been unable to exhaust, and all the cheats of so- 
ciety and the shams of Government have failed 
to misanthropize in the least? It is evident, too, 
that there was noaffectation, nothing morbid, about 
this man, Elliott. Simpliolty was the twin of his 
sincerity. Listen to the last lines he wrote—how 
sweet and unelaboratel! He wrote them while 
upon his death-bed, and left them to his daugh- 
ters as a pleasant memorial of himself, to be twin- 
ed through music in their minds, and thus make 
him identical with the twilight of the evenings, 
when the song should be sung, and with the 
smooth and solemn sweetness of the verse, and the 
thoughts that would naturally follow— 

“© Thy rotes, sweet Robin, soft as dew, 
Heard soon or late, are dear to me; 
To Music Leould bidiadien, 
“ih e.  But-not tothee........ f 


ant 


“When from my eyes this lifeful throng 
Has passed away, no more to be, 

Then autumn’s primrose, Kobin’s song, 
Return to me.” 


These verses were intended for the air— 
©? Tis time this heart should be unmoved.” 


We have mentioned that Elliott died on the 
1st of December, 1849. He was in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age, having been born in Mas- 
borough, in Yorkshire, England, in 1781. His 
father supported a large family on a small sti- 
pend—the latter being seventy pounds a year, and 
the former comprising eight children. Ebenezer, 
as a boy, was invariably good-natured, but was 
considered stupid. He could not master the com- 
mon branches of education, nor.learn to work in 
the iron factories where his father was a clerk, 
and some of his brothers were employed. But, 
strangely enough, he “took” to such pursuits as 
botany and drawing, and, hardly out of aprons, 
commenaed his first poem, which, with many other 
original figures, describes something previously 
unheard of even from poets and romancers, name- 
ly, a flock of sheep running away after they were 
killed by lightning ! 

As Elliott grew in physical and mental stature, 
phe grew in what people now call “ Radicalism.” 
He wrote a lovg poem, no doubt a chaotic and un- 
harmonious thing, about our American Revolu- 
tion. His first publication was the ‘ Vernal 
Walk ;” it had some items of solid grain, but a 
great deal of chaff and bombast. Gradually, 
however, he let fall the ungraceful parts of his 
muse’s attire, corrected, condensed, and simplified 
his style, and has since written many fine pieces. 
Farnestness, vigor, and love for the poor, are pal- 
pable in a majority of these. 

Elliott’s last years were passed in comfortable 
circumstances, and he had seen his sixty-eighth 
birth-day nine months before his death. 

SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 
From the Madison Counts; (N. Y.) Journal— Whig. 
paper. 
HON, WILLIAM DUER, 

On our first page will be found the vote in the 
House of Representatives on the resolution offered 
by Mr. Root, an Ohio Free-Soiler, providing for 
a Territorial Government over New Mexico, 
with the Wilmot Proviso; also Mr. Duer’s card 
explaining his vote. We are free to eay that the 
time at which Mr. Root introduced his resolu- 
tion appears to us to have been unfortunate, and 
is calculated to give the impression that he was 
prompted rather by party policy, than a real de- 
sire to subserve the interests of Freedom. Its 
effect must be to embarrass the speedy admission 
of California as a State, by throwing in the way 
of a bill for that purpose, a long and embittered dis- 
cussion on his resolution. Yet we find the South- 








ern members voting en masse to lay it on the table, 
and the Northern members, with a few excep- 
tions, opposing that motion. These exceptions, 
we are sorry to say, comprise, beside the invaria- 
ble doughfaces, three members from this State, 
among whom is the Representative from our own 
district. 

We feel called upon to say, that we believe this 
vote was given in opposition to the views and 
wishes of the great mass of his Whig constitu- 
ents. 

Mr. Duer has doubtless access to far better 
and more extensive sources of knowledge with 
regard to the wishes of the people of New Mex- 
ico, than the public at large. But from the in- 
formation as yet laid before the people, it would 
appear that the Convention of New Mexico, by 
an almost unanimous vote, decided in favor of a 
Territorial Government, and accordingly elected 
their Delegate to Congress. As we have before 
remarked, the resolution of Mr. Root my have 
been ill-timed, as regards the admission of Cali- 
fornia, yet a portion of the card of Mr. Duer, 
which seems to hint that the question should be 
left to the people of New Mexico themselves, 
hears too close a resemblance to the doctrines of 
Cass’s “ Nicholson Letter,” against which we 
have too long and too earnestly contended, to 
yield the least concession at this late hour. It 
has been the settled principle of the Whigs of 
this State, reiterated in the canvass of 1848 and 
1849, and enunciated with an earnestness and a 
distinctness too forcible to be misunderstood, that 
it was the urgent duty of Congress to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories by a positive enactment 
at the earliest possible moment. Danger now 
stares us in the face from New Mexico. 

It is the last stronghold of the Slavery perpet- 
ualists; and if by any management action in 
Congress on the subjeet may be postponed or 
staved off, it will be done. And the acquiescence 
of a single Whig member from this State in such 
a course, seems to give to the South an earnest 
that they may receive “aid and comfort” from 
the Whigs of New York. It is under these cir- 
cumstances, and from the additional fact that 
Mr Duer represents the strongest Anti-Slavery 
district in the North, that we feel it our duty to 
express our deep regret that he has placed him 
self in his present position. 


From the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer—A Conserva- 
tive Democratic paper. 
THE SOUTH AND THE NORTH. 

The recent outpourings of the Southern mem- 
bers of Congress, while the ballotings for Speaker 
were progressing, and the still more recent de- 
bates in the Senate, will attract the attention of 
every thinking man in the Union. The speeches 
themselves will accomplish more for the progress 
of Free-Soilism, than all that has been said or 
done by the peculiar friends of that growing 
principle in the politics of the free States. Hard 
words and threats arouse opposition, and every 
citizen of a free State will be induced to believe 
that there is more in this question of Slavery, 
politically considered, than meets the eye. They 
will be led to do what, otherwise, they probably 
would not have done—to think, reflect. 

The Representatives of the South, (for a 
Southerner always takes especial care to let you 
know that he is a member from the South,) lose 
no opportunity of offensively thrusting the ques- 
tion of the “rights” of the South into every de- 
bate that can be distorted into such an issue. 
They generally wind up their spe ches: with 
windy threats about the dissolution of the Union. 
Such threats are worse than idle; their own con- 
stituents would repudiate them, if they attempt- 
ed to reduce them'to practice. They do no good, 
unless to procure a momentary triumph in Con- 
gress, through a compromise, by which the South 
will get a Speaker, and thus secure the ascenden- 
cy in Committees. But for this small and tran- 
sient gain, what an immense sacrifice is made of 
the kind feelings of the North for the South! 

We speak in sober earnest when we say, that 
the speeches of hot-headed and injudicious mem- 
bers from the South, on the floor of Congress, 
have made more abolitionists than all the aboli- 
tion lecturers of the land. Their constant threats 
of disunion; their arrogant demands on the good 
nature of the North; their unreasonable assump- 
tion of rights which do not belong to them, that 
they may procure a favorable compromise, have 
weakened the affection of their friends in the 
North, and changed their sympathy into coolness 
if not disgust. it is a bad cause that requires 
such advocacy, and by the declarations of its 
counsel the South is losing ground rapidly in the 
judgment of the great jury, the American People, 
now sitting in inquest, 5 

The Democracy, acting under the Constitution, 
and with a sincere desire to carry out its sacred 
injunctions, have, on more than one occasion, 
placed themselves in the breaches which fanati- 
cism had made in the guarantees of that instru- 
ment. They were willing and determined that 
the true “rights” of the South should be pro- 
tected from aggression, and have suffered sorely 
for their generous aid to their Southern brethren. 
And how have these disinterested acts been re- 
ceived? Has the South looked with a friendly 
eye on these sacrifices of the Democracy on the 
altar of their common country? Has it appre- 
ciated and measured these acts, as a brother, or as 
a taskmaster? Most certainly the latter. It 
has cried, give! give! until there. is no more to 
give. It has exhausted the friendship and pa- 
tience of those who have, hitherto, stood by it 
with unswerving devotion. Their generosity has 
been repaid by ingratitude. Their best men 
have been sacrificed without hesitation by the 
heartless selfishness of the South ; and the “pe- 
culiar institution” can now boast of as many vic- 
tims as any heathen altar. It has immolated its 
friends, without remorse or reflection. Those 
who hore the olive branch have been driven away 
with revilings, and a moment’s triamph has been 
considered by the South as better than an age of 


security. j 

| We sogret to speak thus harshly of those whom 
we should delight to call ieethren ; but ingrati- 
tude has a keen edge, and will make us feel. The 
‘Democracy have endured the scoldings and extor- 
tions of the South until their stock of patiénce 





is completely exhausted. The exactions of their, 
would-be taskmasters have become too great to 
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be longer borne. They must now be taught that 
we are not their servants, but their brothers,. 

-We hear much about the “rights” of the 
South. Has no other section rights? Was this 
Republic formed, cemented, extended, only that 
the South might dictate terms to all the other 
sections of the Union, and lay down the law by 
which it was to be governed? Has the South any 
peculiar “right,” other than the one specified in 
the Constitution, separate and apart froro that of 
any other section? We should answer, No!_ 

Our fathers found Slavery existing in a portion 
of the States of the Confederacy. Though they 
regretted its existence, and deplored the necessity 
of its recognition, yet, yielding to the imperious 
demands of harmony, they deemed its recogni- 
tion as the lesser of the two evils. ‘They chose 
the least. Where Slavery did exist, its existence 
was recognised ; but its extension never met with 
favor from those who formed that sacred instru- 
ment of our liberties. Were they alive now, and 
sitting in solemn conclave in the Halls of Con- 
gress, these impotent threateners of disunion 
would be frowned into silence. 

What does the South want? Her rights in 
the Territories? She has them. Her citizens 
are as free to go with thir horses, their wagons, 
their wives, and thei: childred, as the citizens of 
the North. Will that not satisfy the South? 
Has it some peculiar right, which the North does 
not possess, and does net wish to?. Has it the 
right to take into the free Territories a species of 
property, which the free labor of the North re- 
gards as a pestilence, and which it knows to be 
its natural enemy? Most certainly not. There 
is a right stronger than that claimed by the 
South—the natural right of man. It is a right 
which overrides all others. It is omnipotent, 
irresistible. It acknowledges an equal right, but 
no superior. It goes hand in hand with its equal, 
but not with the slave. It breathes and lives in 
the pure air of freedom, but suffocates in the 
atmosphere of Slavery. It asserts only the great 
principle of life, that of self-preservation, when 
it says that the fertile plains and smiling valleys 
of our new lands shall he free! 

If the South is content with Slavery where it 
now exists, we are. All we ask is, that it shall 
remain where it is. If, in grasping for more, 
they shall lose all, the people of the South will 
have only themselves to blame. By their unrea- 
sonable demands in Congress and through the 
press, they are begetting a spirit in the North, 
which is to be regretted, but not condemned. 
Arrogance must be met by firmness; and if in 
the conflict hate is engendered, arrogance has 
only itself to blame. 

In speaking thus, we are confident that we but 
speak the sentiment of nineteen-twentieths of the 
citizens of the free States. They will yield much, 
have yielded much, to the caprice of the South ; 
but when their most sacred rights are demanded 
as the sacrifice of peace, they will not yield. Will 
the South be warned in time ? 


From the Richmond (Va.) Whig. 
SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 

The Enquirer last week threatened to demol- 
ish us. It carried its threat into execution, but, 
becoming very justifiably dissatisfied with its own 
r~vork, it promises to do it over again. In the 
mean time, and before it shall have consummated 
its cruel design, we beg leave to say a word or 
two. 

The following is the proposition in controversy, 
as presented by the Select Committee of the House 
of Delegates ; 

“ Resolved, further, That this General Assembly 
heartily approve the proposed Convention of 
Southern States, to be held at Nashville on the 
first Monday in June next, and that it will pro- 
ceed on the — day of to the election, by 
joint ballot, of four delegates to said Convention, 
and that the People of Virginia be requested to 
elect, at the next spring elections, a delegate 
from each Congressional district—which dele- 
gates shall, jointly with those selected by the 
General Assembly, represent this State in said 
Convention.” 

This is the proposition which we combat. The 
arguments urged against it by Mr. Stovall— 
good Democratic authority, and representing one 
of the largest slaveholding constituencies in the 
State—have not been answered, and they cannot 
be answered. 

We will sum up, ina few words, our objections 
to this extraordinary proceeding. 

First and foremost. The people have not spo- 
ken on the subject. Nota primary meeting has 
been held in a county in the State. They are 
the persons who will have to endure the conse- 
quences, whatever they be, and they are the only 
proper persons to decide upon the measure. 

Second. We deny the right of the Legislature 
to take to themselves the appointment of four of 
the delegates. There is no authority in the Con- 
stitution or laws, or in the expression of public 
sentiment, which justifies or excuses such an as- 
sumption. If delegates are appointed at all, they 
should be appointed by the people. ‘The vital in- 
terests at stake, to say nothing of the genius of 
representative republican institutions, require 
this mode of election. 

Third. We are opposed to intrusting to any 
nineteen men in the State the power to dissolve 
the Union, or to pledge the State to any course of 
conduct they may choose, without having first as- 
certained the wish of the people. “It will be seen 
that the committee propose no limitations what- 
ever to the powers of the delegates. They are 
deputed with full, absolute, and unrestricted pow- 
er to do whatsoever they may please, and bind the 
State to sustain them. 

Fourth. We are opposed to what seems to be 
a favorite feature in this whole scheme, the d-fray- 
ing the expenses. The Governor recommends it, 
the committee repeats the recommendation, the 
Enquirer urges it with the fervor of a man who 
had just risen from the enjoyment, and knew how 
to appreciate all the sweets of a fat job. Neither 
Mississippi nor South Carolina proposed any- 
thing of this kind. They would not leave it 
to be inferred, that it was necessary to pay 
members, in order to secure their attendance at 
this Patriotic Convocation. The idea is original 
with our disinterested patriots. Their whole souls 
are devoted to the rights of the South, but their 
generous outlay of patriotism must be met by a 
corresponding outlay from the public Treasury ! 
We cannot approve this cherished idea, for one 
reason among many, that there is no duration 
fixed for the sitting of the Convention. It may 
continue for months, or even years. There is 
no restriction in the resolution making the ap- 
pointment. 

Fifth. We are opposed to the Convention it- 
self, in any shape, if its only object be, as stated 
by the Enquirer, to make a “solemn appeal” to 
the North. We believe no good will come from 
any such appeal. We have talked enough. We 
prefer action now. Let us adopt measures which 
will gradually, and as speedily as can be, bring 
about commercial non-intercourse with the North. 
This course is worthy of our most serious consid- 
eration, irrespective of the aggressions of the Ab- 
olitionists. But, in view of those aggressions, it 
becomes a patriotic duty. It is the only effective 
remedy for the evils we complain of, which occurs 
tous. It is as practicable. now, as f wasin 1775. 

But whatever is undertaken, should be under- 
taken by the people themselves. Their hearty 
approbation is indispensable to the success of any 
measure that may be proposed. The attempt to 
commit them, and their destinies, in advance, to 
the absolute disposal of nineteen men, is anti- 
republican, undemocratic, and can only result in 
discord, confusion, and mischief. Let the whole 
matter be submitted to the people—and there is 
not a true son of the Old Dominion who will not 
cheerfully abide by their decision. 


——_ 


From the Indiana State Sentinel. 


The following article is from the pen of a gen- 
tleman who, for many years, has been one the 
most active and influential political writers in the 
country. It discusses a question of paramount 
national importance at the present moment; and 
the views which it presents we think will be ad- 
mitted to he just by all candid and reflecting 
men. 

This article is worthy of the attention of those 
members of Congress who have recently pro- 
claimed themselves Disunionists. There is com- 
paratively fewer Aholitionists in Indiana, than in 
any other free State, yet the sentiments expressed 
by this writer will be affirmatively responded to 
by nine-tenths of our people. 

THE DEMOCRACY OF THE FREE STATES 
vs, SLAVERY—THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 

The theory of our Government is that of equal 
political rights-—ite practice is often that of injus- 
tice and wrong. The antagonisms of capital and 
labor are always busy—one to increase its amount 


and its power, the other to set bounds to its inor- 
dinate accu and protect itself against 





its extortions, “The employer is suffered to pur- 





chase labor as cheaply as possible, while the la- 
borer, in bringing his wares to market, is anxious 
to command the very highest price. Hence, asa 
general rule, when labor is cheap money is high, 
and when money is cheap labor is high. From 
the efforts of capital to impose unequal burdens 
upon labor has arisen the contests in Congress 
during the last twenty years on discriminating 
tariffs, a national bank, and all kindred questions. 
The opponents of the Democratic party, whether 
marching under the name of Federalism, Nation- 
al Republicanism, or Whigism, in the free States 
have often professed to be profoundly ignorant of 
the reason why the poor laborer of the North 
should vote with the Southern slaveholder ; and he 
has not unfrequently been derided as a dough- 
face, and a supporter of slaveholders, for his party 
associations. But the reason of this party alliance 
is a very plain one. The free laborer, who earns 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, supports pub- 
lic measures, and the enactment of laws, which, 
in his judgment, must benefit /abor, that being 
all he has to bring to market; and the slave- 
holder, who owns the laborers themselves, neces- 
sarily becomes his a//y, and in all legislation af- 
fecting capital in money, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, as antagonist to capital in labor, votes and 
acts with him. 

Whenever the questions of tariffs and currency 
have been discussed and acted upon, from the ad- 
ministration of Jefferson to the present moment, 
the bond of union between the owner of his own Ja- 
bor and the owner of labor in his slaves has been 
an alliance for the protection of labor against the 
constant encroachments and extortions of capital. 
The union was natural, and party organization 
and concert necessary to success; and to this 
union—this organization and concert between the 
Northern Democracy and their Southern allies— 
the country owes the overthrow of the United 
States Bank, and all the progress yet mae to- 
wards a just and equal tariff, and other liberal 
legislation. 

But the question of the laborer’s right to be his 
own master is a very different matter. The free 
white laborer of the North, while he conscien- 
tiously abstains from interfering with the rights 
of his Southern ally, guarantied to him by the 
Constitution, insists upon it that slavery is the 
creature of special legislation, and a local and 
State institution, that shall not be extended into 
the free Territories of the common domain, where 
it is not. He regards it as a curse entailed upon 
the country while colonies of Great Britain, 
Spain, and France, and insists, and will insist, 
upon its non-extension, by the action of the Gen- 
eral Government, into free territory, whether ac- 
quired by purchase from the Indians, or by treaty 
trom Mexico. On this point,the Democracy of 
the free States are fixed stars, whose light will 
guard and protect free soil for the inheritance of 
generations of free men and free labor. To their 
Southern allies they say : 

“You must be satisfied that we allowed the 
Louisiana and the Florida purchases, and the 
Texas acquisition, to come into the Union as 
slave territory ; and that when Cuba desires to 
come, as such, we will not object, nor seek to dis- 
turb her domestic institutions, any more than 
those of Louisiana, Florida, and Texas. You 
need not ask it at our hands, for we will never 
consent that any portion of the existing territory 
of the Union, or any fature acquisition now free, 
or free when acquired, shall become slave territo- 
ry ; nay, more, we will never allow it. 

“ We love the Union, purchased by so many 
sacrifices of blood and treasure, and cemented to- 
gether by so many honorable compromises, but we 
will never disgrace the memory of Jefferson and 
his associates, who deprecated slavery as the 
curse of curses, and tolerated its extension only 
because they could not prevent it, by extending the 
area of ws boundaries. To its present limits we 
will confine it, leaving its continuance or abolition 
there to the free white population, to dispose of 
as they may deem proper and right; and from 
this position no threats of violence, no threats of 
the dissolution of the Union, shall drive us. In 
mere matters of expediency we will make many 
and large concessions, and sicrifices of opinion, 
for the sake of peace, and to cool your hot blood; 
but dear as the sound of the word Union is to us, 
the word Lreerty is far dearer. These words, that 
have been nearly synonymous for sixty years, you 
threaten violently to separatg; and for what? 
Not because we threaten or even seek to interfere 
with your local institutions, but because we will 
not allow you to curse the common inheritance, 
now free, with the evil of slavery. You threaten 
to dissolve the Union. In your cooler moments 
we do not believe you would dissolve it if you 
could, and we know you could not if you would. 
Where would you draw the lines of dissolution, 
if we would allow of dissolution? Besides, we 
know as well as you do that your three 
millions of slaves would not be worth three red 
cents, were the Union dissolved; or, rather, we 
should say you know it as wellas wedo. Dissolve 
the Union—the peculiar inheritance of freedom— 
the home of the oppressed of all nations—the 
throne of liberty, and its hope throughout the 
world—because’ you cannot make California and 
New Mexico the inheritance of Slavery! You 
dare not—must not—cannot—SHALL NOT do 
it.” INDIANA. 


From the Cleveland Plaindealer. 
A MOST UNMITIGATED DOUGHFACE. 

We promised our readers at the commence- 
ment of this Congress to keep an eye out, and 
note the doughfaces from the North. We have 
a glaring case in a member from our own State, 
and a Democratic member, too; we mean the hon- 
orable JOHN K. MILLER, from the Mount 
Vernon district. We find him on every sectional 
question doing the dirty work of a doughface, and 
putting his belly a little nearer'the ground thun 
any other Northern man, in servility to the South. 
He is a precious tool in their hands, and, when 
they get through with him as a legislator, we hope 
they will take him home with them, and use him 
as they do the rest of their slaves. 

We advise all such men to emigrate South. We 
like to see representatives and their constituents 
living together. Mr. Miller’s district ought to 
join General Taylor’s plantation, and, like the 
latter, he should have a big bell to call his con- 
stituents together. He represents no portion of 
Ohio or any other free State. 

When the Ohio delegation were voting for one 
of their own number, Mr. Potter, for Speaker, 
and his votes were being increased by delega- 


tions from most of the free States, John K. Mil- 


ler was voting for Howell Cobb, of Georgia. He 
took a very active part in the caucus which nom- 
inated Cobb, and opposed most strentously all 
candidates from the free States. For Clerk, he 
would vote for a doughface like himself, and for 
no one else. His last vote which has reached us 
is “solitary and alone” of the whole Northwestern 
delegation, cast with the South, and against in- 
structing the Committee on Territories to report 
to the House a bill or bills providing Territorial 
Governments for all that part of the territory 
ceded to us by a treaty with Mexico, lying east- 
ward of the Sierra Nevada, and prohibiting sla- 
very therein. Every Democratic member from 
Ohio voted for it, Mr. Miller against it. Now, 
what does this mean? Are the people of his 
district so different from the rest of the State as 
to require on all occasions a contrary representa- 
tion? Or is it because Mr. Miller is “ wise in his 
own conceit?” Certainly there is more hope of 
a fool than of him. 


From the Democratic Union— Democratic paper. 
HON. CHARLES E. CLARKE, 

In the House of Representatives, on Monday, 
the 3ist ult, Mr. Root, of Ohio offered the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories 
be instructed to report to the House, with as little 
delay as practicable, a bill or bills providing a 
Territorial Government or Governments for all 
that part of the territory ceded to the United 
States by Mexico, by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, lying east of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains, and prohibiting Slavery therein. ‘ 

On the adoption of this resolution, Mr. Root 
called the previous question. Mr. Stephens, of 
Georgia, a confirmed Slavery propagandist, moved 
to lay Mr. Root’s resolution on the table—on 
which motion Mr. R. demanded the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and resulted as 
noticed in our paper last week—yeas 83, nays 101. 
Among those whé voted “aye” on the motion to 
lay upon the table, were Messrs. Clarke, Duer, and 
Brooks, of New York—ati Wuies, and each com- 
mitted strongly to the Slavery Projects of the present 
Administration. 

What say you, Freemen of the North, to this? 

William Duer, when he ran for Cngress in the 
decidedly anti-slavery district composed of the 
counties of Oswego and Madison, professed to be 
a Free-Soiler—indeed, asserted that his reliability 
upon’that issue was superior to that of his com- 
petitor, General Nye, whose support of Free 
Soil doctrines has always been of a character en- 
tirely above cavil or dispute. We have seen the 


extent of Mr. Duer’s adherence to the letter or 





the spirit of his pledges thus made before election. 
Now that he has written himself a Doughface, we 
hope to see him shielded, by his future political 
associates, from the fiery assaults of Mr. Meade— 
which assaults, from making him at first very hot 
in the cause of the North, seem, at last, to have 
effected the additional wonder of leaving him ex- 
tremely cool. 

Here in Jefferson we all remember the extent 
and the apparent sincerity of Mr. Clarke’s pro- 
fessions in the sacred cause of freedom, previous 
to his election to the office he now holds. Barely 
a short year ago, none were so thoroughly, un- 
compromisingly, reliably in favor of checking the 
extension of Slavery as himself!—none would go 
so far to rebuke and chasten an institution which 
the whole civilized world had denounced as cruel, 
monstrous, barbarous! He even feared, consider- 
ate soul! that the Free-Soilers might throw away 
their votes by aiding in the election of Mr. Ives— 
whose opinions, being Jittle known, might possibly 
be misconstrued ! 

And such is the end of all his boasted allegi- 
ance to Freedom—such is the extent of the sacri- 
fice he is willing to muke to further the enuncia- 
ation of correct doctrines upon the floor of Con- 
gress. Elected by a constituency, nine-tenths of 
of whom are Free-Sojlers in principle and 5 
he yet dares to stultify his own convictions of 
right sufficiently to cringe and grovel beneath the 
cruel lash 6f his political masters. What may we 
not expect from him hereafter! 


(COPY-RIGHT SECURED.) 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
ASTORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE, 
BY MRS. EMMa D. E, SOUTHWORTH. 


XV.—-Continuep. 

In the very next room to this, but separated by 
a wall so thick as to prevent the passage of the 
sound of conversation, another confidential inter- 
view was held between a parent and child. Mrs. 
Armstrong and Louise were alone in their bed- 
chamber, for Louise had always shared the sleep- 
ing apartment of her mother. Mrs. Armstrong 
had sunk into an easy chair, and Louise had seat- 
ed herself on a low cushion by her side, with her 
head resting upon her mother’s lap. Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s ice-like face had almost thawed, her mar- 
ble like features were almost flexible, as here, in 
the privacy of her bed-chamber, she conversed 
with her daughter, seeking—alas! it was almost 
too late—to win the confidence of the child whose 
innocent revelations of herself had been repulsed 
and driven hack, until all her thoughts and feel- 
ings were closely, timidly enclosed in brain and 
heart. There was too much fear and dread blend- 
ed with the love in Louise’s idolatry of her moth- 
er, to admit of perfect sympathy and confidence. 
Mrs. Armstrong’s favorite maxim was, that “ fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt ;”’ and so she had 
“guarded her strangeness” all but too success- 
fully. Now,as she sat there, with the head. of 
Louise for the first time since infancy laid upon 
her knees, and while she ran her fingers through 
the pale hair, she would have given much for an 
hour of the warm, free, full intercourse of mother 
and daughter, but the natural flow of confiding 
affection, repeatedly checked, congeals at its fount, 
and is not so easily unloosed by the sunshine of 
sympathy as the ice-bound waters are by spring. 

“ My daughter, it appeared to me that your man- 
ner was cold to Louis ”»—— 

“ Was I wrong, mamma ? 
do right.” 

“You were wrong, Louise.” 

“T wish I ever knew what todo! Dear moth- 
er; am I not stupid? I try to do well, and am al- 
ways doing ill. How is that? I was wrong in 
conversing with Louis on the grounds some weeks 
since, and I am wrong in not conversing with 
him now. I am afraid, mother, that I havea very 
feeble understanding—have I not ?” 

It was just now, in this exigency, that Mrs: 
Armstrong divined the difficulty of making a ra- 
tional and responsible moral agent of one, out of 
whom she had crushed all freedom of thought and 
feeling. 

“ My daughter !” she replied, in a slightly sub- 
dued tone, “my daughter, ‘circumstances alter 
cases’ Miss Armstrong in her own halls must 
display a courteous hospitality to Mr. Stuart- 
Gordon as her guest. And,” continued the lady, 
sinking her voice to a still lower and more confi- 
dential key, “ Lowise must console Louis—must 
win him from the melancholy that still so darkly 
colors his conversation and manners—my daugh- 
ter!” 

“ My dear mother !” 

“ You did not reply to me. Understand, Miss 
Armstrong, that I wish you to be amiable to Mr- 
Louis Stuart-Gordon.” 

Louise bowed her head, in reply. 

“ Now, my love, ring the bell for Kate, that she 
may come and put your hair in curl.” 

Louise obeyed. 

This act of commanding a girl to be sympa- 
thetic was in perfect keeping with Mrs. Arm- 
strong, who did not understand sympathy. But 
in the course of a few days the astute lady, per- 
ceiving that her presence imposed the greatest 
possible restraint upon the manners of her daugh- 
ter, gradually withdrew herself as much as 
possible from her neighborhood, and covertly 
watched the progress of her drama. She with- 
drew herself, and into herself, and a dark shadow 
of gloom, bitterness, and reserve, settled upon her 
countenance. Her soul was an instance of a king- 
dom divided against itself. . The destiny she had 
designed for her daughter was certainly approach- 
ing. Yet, as it drew on-and on towards its con- 
summation, the cloud darkened blacker and black- 
er upon the brow of the mother. 


Indeed I wished to 


: XVI. 
SUSAN SOMERVILLE 
They seemed to those who saw them meet, 
The worldly friends of every day, 
Her smile was undisturbed and sweet, 
His courtesy was free and gay ; 
And yet if one the other’s name 
Tn some unguarded moment heard, 
The heart you thought so cold and tame 
Would flutter lixe a captive bird.— Milnes 
To the morbidly fastidious nature of Louis 
Stuart-Gordon, there was something extremely 
repulsive in the idea of .the interference of a 
third party in his wooing, even when that third 
party was his father, and well-wisher in his suit, 
Handling, however tenderly, brushes the down 


from the wing of the butterfly, love. He founda 


difficulty in courting “to order,” even the girl he’ 


loved. “ Marry Louise ”—he wished no less; but 
now, if he did but speak to her, look at her, he 
felt himself matched—watched with a solicitous 
affection, with a bon voyage to his suit, it is true, 
but still watched ; and his delicate cupid folded its 
wings, tucked its head beneath one, bird fashion, 
and would have composed itself to sleep, but that 
an incident roused and alarmed him. This was 
the assiduous attentions of Willis Lindsay to 
Louise—to his Louise—his delicate flower—his 
sheltered exotic, whose greatest charm for him 
was her rare crystalline purity from the con- 
tact of the world—from those frequent, so-called, 
harmless, but really debasing flirtations, in which 
the aroma of a girl’s first affections are apt to be ex- 
haled—from those pressurés of the hand, glanc- 
ings of the eyes—from those sighs, and tears, and 
whispered tones of love, that, breathed upon his 
flower, would have carried off its dew and with- 
ered its freshness for him.. You will smile, read- 
er, but it is a fact that Louis Stuart-Gordon con- 
gratulated himself that his little lady-love had 
neither brother nor father to familiarize her with 
what his morbid delicacy termed coarse caresses— 
nay, that even her mother was too cold and proud 
to touch the polished brow of the girl with 
her lips. True, vitality had been chilled within 
her, but it was not dead—he could warm her to 
life again—and such a life of love! These had 


i | 





been the thoughts, wishes, and intentions, of 
Louis Stuart-Gordon. Now, however his divinity 
was in danger of losing in his eyes some of her 
exclusive glory ; ever close by her side, stooping 
to her ear, and whispering ina lowand love-tuned 
voice, stood Willis Lindsay. How he sped in his 
wooing it was impossible to tell, from the habitu- 
ally subdued and quiet manner of Louise. 

The life, the sting, of jealousy, is its uncertainty 
Where there is assurance one way or the other, the 
passion may become loveand joy, or it may become 
depair or revenge, but it ceases tobe jealousy. How 
dissimilar, in unlike natures, are the manifestations 
of passion and emotion. How various, in di‘fer- 
ent subjects, is the pathology of jealousy. In the 
bosom of Louis Stuart-Gordon, its rise was slow. 
sorrowful, rather than sudden or angry, dispos- 
ing him to self-immolation rather than to ven- 
geance. 

“Tf Louise, my darling Louise, falls away from 
the affection of her infancy and childhocd, of all 
her young life—if she has ceased to love me, and 
has given her heart to this happier cousin of 
hers—why then—what then? Shall I dim her 
joy with the knowledge of my sufferings? Mo, 
Louise! That may be demon-love, but it is not 
angel-love—it is not even human love. No, 
Louise! I would not cast the shadew of another 
cloud upon that young brow—too overcast al- 
ready. No, darling Louise! be happy—and God 
give me some other way of contributing to her 
happiness. I will even enrich that poor, young 
cousin, if his poverty stand in the way of your 
union, Louise! I will be the unseen providence 
of your happiness, Louise; and then — and 
then!—a short life, God! oh God. a short life!” 

So saying, Louis Stuart-Gordon, with the 
thought of the happiness of one being xbsorbing 
his mind, went straight to make the misery of 
another. 

There are more mistakes made, more sins com- 
mitted, more wrongs done, by mere thoughtless- 
ness, than by all the evil propensities and malign 
passions put together. 

There was in the soft séeming form, serene 
countenance, and quiet tone of Miss Somerville, 
a mesmerizing influence that possessed the power 
of composing ihe most turbulent emotions of the 
most disquieted souls that approached her. I be- 
lieve she could by her look and tone have calmed 
a maniac. How healthful was her influence upon 
the morbidly excitable temperament of Louis 
Stuart-Gordon; but, oh! at what a fearful 
price she imparted it! When the diseased wo- 
man tou€®hed the hem of the Suviour’s gar- 
ment, Christ felt “virtue depart from” him. 
The health that healed the sick, the strength that 
raised the feeble, d-parted from the Savicur—and 
how ill and weak it left himin Gethsemane! How 
ili and wesk, until “angels ministered unto him, 
strengthening him!’ it is not irreverent to say 
that the life of the humblest disciple has its type 
in the life of Christ! 

Grief for the loss of his mother, separation from 
Louise, ennui, tedium vva@, the sickness of adoles- 
cence, the maturing and the disquiet of energies 
that had not yet found their proper direction, the 
youthful want of love, rather than love itself— 
these were the mixed motives that first drove 
Louis to seek solace in the company of Susan 
Somerville—little dreaming that, while he was 
gaining from her, health, strength, and cheerful- 
ness, that she was losing the same to him. Her 
soft manners were so soothing to him, how cowid 
he deem thatthe peace that was falling upon his 
spirits was departing from hers? That, in ben- 
efiting him, she was growing to love bim; that, 
in loving him, she was losing her old tranquillity, 
her independence, aye, for a whilethe very power 
of guiding her own life. And so, day after day, 
thoughtlessly he had visited her, sat by her side, 
read, conversed with her, until his society became 
a habit, a necessity to her, in proportion as his 
returning cheerfulness rendered hers needless to 
him. , Now, at Mont Crystal, he sought again the 
society of Susan Somervilleasa balm for the deep 
wounds his heart had received in the supposed 
defection of Louise; and he met again the same 
sweet welcome, the same gentle glances and soft 
tones that ever fell, like cooling dew, upon the 


. fever of his spirits. 


And Susan—how fared it with her‘ Calm, 
cool, and wise, in all other affairs, in his she was 
but too blind. She had suffered her heart, not, 
head, to interpret the meaning of Louis’s constant 
visits—his long tarrying—his earnest glances— 
and his breathless listening for her words—and 
even as Zoe had received tlhe silent manifestations 
of her lover’s regard in all confidence, so Susan 
accepted the tacit friendship of Louis, translating 
it — Jove; and if she lost her serenity, and grew 
hurried and agitated, it was, as yet, rather with 
hope than with fear. 

It was under these circumstances that, upon one 
morning about a week after their arrival at Mont 
Crystal, Louis sought the side of Susan Somer- 
ville. The family had not yet assembled to break- 
fast, and she was the sole occupant of the drawing 
room. She was seated upon that crimson sofa at 
the extremity of the saloon. Louis entered, slow- 
ly saunterivg towards her, aud took the seat by 
her side, dropped his head upon his open palms, 
and murmured— 

“Susan, dear Susan.” 

“ Louis.” 

That was all she said, but the round, full, me- 
lodious tone in which that single word was 
breathed might have stilled the tumult of a 
tempest. 

“Susan, I have need of thee—I have need of 
thy affection; give it me, Susan. Here! lay one 
cool hand on my brow, the other on my heart— 
so. Susan, I have neither mother, sister, nor 
love; and I do need some moman’s affection so 
much—give me yours, Susan.” 

“You have my best love—you shall have my 
best efforts to promote your happiness, dear 
Louis.” ' 

“Thank you, my dearest sister—thank you, 
Susan. Alas, Susan, you will despise me; I am 
growing sentimental, maudlin, mawkish ; I am 
beginning to depise myself. Susan, give me the 
secret of your cheerfulness—of the cheerfalness 
of all the people I see around me. How is it 
that they live without a great love, Susan? 
How do they fill up theif hearts? Why cannot 
Ido so? Is it for the want of good mother wit, 
good strong common sense, Susan, that I moan my 
heart out because a young, pale, frail, trembling 
girl does not return my love? Tell me, Sasan.” 

Susan Somerville had been startled by the 
commencement of his last speech, had grown pale 
as it progressed, and at its conclusion she replied, 
in a sinking voice— : 

“JT do not at all understand you, dear Louis” 

“Ah, my sister Susan! I love and adore Louise 
Armstrong, while she has given her heart to an- 
other; pity me, Susan.” 

“T do, 1 do indeed)’ murmured Susan, in a dying 
tone. “But I pity you because you are blind; 
she does not love any one except her mother.” 

“ Are you sure of what you say, Susan?” 

“ Very sure of it, Louis. And now I must bid 
you good morning.” 

And so saying, the girl arose and left the room. 
Meeting a servant, she requested him to have 
Major Somerville’s horses saddled and brought 
around. 

Susan Somerville passed on up the stairs, her 
smooth white cheeks a shade paler, her quiet step 
a degree slower, her calm voice a tone lower— 
these were ali the signs the most acute observer 
could have discovered of the darkness, coldness, 
desolation, that had falien upon the poor girl’s 
life. I know that this word “desolation” is 
strong—is hackneyed. Yet let the reader re- 
member that a first disappointment in the affec- 
tions falls upon the young heart like the knell 
of a doom more terrible than the death of the 
body—a spiritual annihilation. To them the de- 
struction of their love hopes is indeed despair, 
“desolation.” They have seen the sun set for the 


‘| first time, and have no experience to teach them 


that it will rise again. They have seen vegeta- 
tion blighted by a first frost—rivers and brook- 
lets frozen by a first winter, and they have no 
knowledge that flowers will bloom and waters 
flow ina second spring. Ah! no; the darkness 
of perpetual night, the coldness of eternal win- 
ter, the agony of an infinite void, seems within 
and around them. The long, weary years of life, 
stretching out towards the future, seem too ter- 
rible to bear. Death would be welcome to the 
most. cowardly during this heart-sickness. So 
felt Susan, as she passed slowly up the stairs, 
without a single thought in her mind, with only 
the feeling of a horrible nightmare of the spirit 
weighing her down. She could not think, she could 
only feel. She could not wonder why the sunlight, 
glancing through the window on the stair-land- 
ing, fell gloomily upon her—why the distant 
shouts of Gertrude Lion’s laughter grated harsh- 
ly upon her ear—why the flashing of Britan- 
nia’s purple satin dress, bright ringlets, and 
sparkling face, as she bowed and smiled her hasty 





ood.-morning, in crossing the upper passage, 
Siouahs painfully upon her—why all gay sights, 
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merry sounds, happy surroundings, were sudden- 
ly in discord with her—jarring, grating, torturing 
her nerves. She did not think, she only felt. 
It is at a long distance that one can look back and 
analyze emotion—reason upon feeling. Instinc- 
tively and mechanically she closed the window 
shutters of her room, laid down upon her bed, 
and doubled the pillow around her head, and in 
the deep darkness and profound silence of ker 
chamber, her whole consciousness of existence 
merged into one absorbing sense of loss. The 
alarum of the breakfast bell did not arouse vs 
Half an hour after it sounded, a soft hand = 
upon her hand that clasped the pillow over - 
ears, a soft voice murmuring close by her side 
caused her to put aside the smothering pillow, 
and look up. Her maid Anna, who had — 
her to Mont Crystal, was standing by her whe | 
now looking with sad surprise at the disordere 
dress, dishevelled hair, and pale face of her mis- 
“ You are ill, Miss Susan,” said she, taking her 
hand, and looking with earnest affection at her 
tures. 

a replied Miss Somerville, rising 
upon her elbow. Anna looked at her keenly, in- 
credulously, then in her turn growing very pale, 
she inquired, hurriedly, earnestly— 

“ Have you heard from the Crags? Has any 
thing happened there, Miss Susan?” 

“No, Anna, nothing. And now, Anna, do not 
question me further. Don’t look distressed, 
Anna; I am not displeased with you, my dear 
Anna—and I—but I am very, very, very tired of 
everything, and almost of everybody.” And Su- 
san Somerville slowly arose, gathered up her 
long hair in her hands, let it fall again heavily 
with a deep sigh, and finally resigned herself into 
Anna’s hands, to have her toilet rearranged for 
breakfast. Immediately after breakfast, Susan 
Somerville intimated to her grandfather her de- 
sire to return home; and, on receiving his con- 





sent to the proposal, announced to her hostess 
their intention of returning to the Crags. ie 

Through the delay of Major Somerville, their. 
departure was deferred till after dinner, so that 
it was nightfall before they found themselves as- 
cending the rocky acclivity leading to the Crags, 
and it was pitch dark when they alighted at the 
door. Susan went at once to her room, to 
change her dress; and Anna, after helping her 
aged master to disencumber himself of his great 
coat and leggings, and after handing him his 
dressing-gown and slippers, and settling him in 
his dozing chair, went out into the kitchen, and 
taking her mother aside, said— 

“ Mother, Miss Susan is very unhappy about 
something. Some sudden grief has fallen upon 
her. Mother, what is it, and what can we do to 
relieve her? Miss Susan is wretched! Indeed 
she is!” é 

“Anna, perhaps she has discovered the ruin 
that threatens us every hour!” 

“ No, indeed she has not; far wide of it. She 
knows her father is in debt, at the mercy of his 
creditors ; but she does not know how near, how 
imminent, how inevitable, our ruin is. No, thank 
God! she does not yet know; for even when I 
forget to guard myself, when | manifest anxiety 
or grief, the dear girl. ascribes it to my condition, 
as if I could realize it in her gentle service! She 
thinks I am self-seeking and ambitious. She does 
not know me. No, mother! some other deeper 
sorrow preys upon Miss Somerville’s mind; and 
it is you, mother, who must tell me how to com- 
fort her; for you have lived long, and know every- 
thing—I know nothing.” 

Harriet was kneading dough. She paused in 
her occupation, and seemed to reflect; then she 
asked— 2 

“Ts Mr. Stuart-Gordon at Mont Crystal?” 

« Yes.” 

“Was he attentive to Miss Susan ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“What do they say about him there ?” 

“ That he has long been engaged to Miss Arm- 
strong, and that this Christmas party is in honor 
of their renewed betrothal.” . 

“T feared so! Miss Somerville needed a mother 
to watch over her. After all, a nurse—one 
in my position—cannot meet every want in a 
young lady’s daily life. But now, listen, Anna. 
We must keep our young lady quiet, comfortable, 
and occupied. Subdue everything to soothe her 
excited nerves. Let no sunlight into her room. 
Do not let the fire blaze too brightly—keep all 
loud noises far from her—Temper even your own 
services for her, so that they do not become ob- 
trusive. And now go and set the table, and make 
all things comfortable, my child.” 

The woman who gave this advice was no com- 
mon, ccarse-minded menial. The reader need 
not be surprised at this. “Delicacy in perception 
of character and emotion, and in adaptation and 
manifestation of sympathy, is the result of culti- 
vated affections rather than of educated intel- 
lect. And Harriet possessed the first in a large 
degree. 

The Christmas party lasted a fortnight at 
Mont Crystal. At the end of that time, Louis 
Stnart-Gordon and Louise Hector Armstrong 
were affianced. Upon the strength of the new 
relations, Mrs. Armstrong was induced to accept 
the earnest invitation extended by General Stu- 
art-Gordon to herself, Miss Armstrong, and Miss 
O'Riley, to pass a few days at The Isle of Rays. 
It was while the family of Mont Crystal were 
staying at the Island palace, that the marriage 
day of the youthful couple was fixed for the twen- 
ty-second of the next month, February, the an- 
niversary of their birth, when Louis should 
complete his eighteenth, and Louise her six- 
teenth year. 

[To BE CONTINUED | 


FROM WISCONSIN. 


Maoison, Wisconsin, January 9, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: The Wisconsin Legislature conve- 
ned to-day at the Capitol, and fully organized. 

By the request of Democratic Senators, Mr. 
Gale of Walworth, and Mr. Willard of Racine, 
the two Free Democratic Senators, united with 
the Democrats in Senatorial caucus last evening, 
when Gen. William R. Smith was re-nominated 
Chief Clerk, and Mr. James Hawrahan, Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. 

The Senate, to-day, elected Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Hawrahan by a unanimous vote—Whigs voting 
with the Democrats. 

The Democratic and Free Democratic mem- 
bers of the Assembly, under a call for all those 
in favor of the resolutions of the Democratic 
State Convention, (which are strictly Free Soil,) 
met this morning, at ten o’clock A. M., in the 
Assembly Hall, and nominated Moses M. Strong, 
of Iowa county, for Speaker, and Mr. Gray, of 
Rock county, for Chief Clerk. At the meeting 
of the Assembly, both of these gentlemen were 
elected by the joint vote of the Democrats and 
Free-Soilers. 

You will recollect that this same Mr. Strong 
made a speech at a Free Soil meeting at this 
place, one year ago, in which he stated that the 
time had at length arrived which he had for ten 
years been striving to stave off, when this ques- 
tion must be met; and he was then ready to say, 
““No more Slave States—no more Slave Territo- 
ry—no further extension of Slavery—the aboli- 
tion of Slavery wherever Congress has the con- 
stitutional power” Mr. Strong’s speech, at the 
time, was powerful, and produced’ a happy effect. 

After the organization and receipt of a com- 
munication from the Governor, that his message 
will be forthcoming to-morrow, the two Houses 
adjourned over. 

January 10. 

The Senate and Assembly met pursuant to 
adjournment, and the Governor’s pre- 
sented and read, a copy of which I send you. 
The portion in relation to slavery is on the last 
page. He recommends that our determination to 
= the extension of slavery be again reitera- 
ted. 

The appointment of the Committees on Terri- 
tories, the Judiciary, Foreign Relations, Milita- 
ry Affairs, Naval Affairs, and District of Colum- 
bia, in the United States Senate, by which a ma- 
jority are given South, according to time-cursed 
usage, meets with the low curses of all. 

The action of the Free Democratic members 
of the House are duly approved. Yours, &., 

Wisconsin. 


MEMORIAL OF JAMES ROBERTSON. 


The Hon. D. S. Dickinson presented to the 
Senate, on the 8th instant, the following memori- 


al, which was referred to the Committee of 
Claims : 


To the honorable the Senate of the United States : 


GentLEMen : The undersi acitizen of the 
oan | i tvoer nage district in e State of New 
most r fully pray your 

ee y espectfully pray y 
i e pety bp investigate the following char- 

“ TuREATENING Mr. Cray.—A man 
; oa ‘was over- 
enate gallery on . 
ery on Thursday to ex 


to 
tinguished Senator from Cente life of the dis- 


low in the chamber; whereupon 
arrested by the officers and ig 
watch-room, and an in 

was had before Justice 


auxiliary guard. The ape 


| camer 


man of low stature, and » apparently about thir- 

— ic. 
aa pe of disapprobation on the ar- 
rest and imprisonment of the petitioner in the 
Washington county jail for fourteen days, five 
hours, and twenty-five minutes; for I solemnly 
declare before God that I was not in the gallery 
of the Senate on the day referred to, and I never 
in my life uttered a sentence that could lead any 
person to justly infer that I designed any phys- 
ical injary to Mr. Cfhy, or any person or persons 
in or out of your honorable body. 1 therefore 
pray your honorable boly to take the case up, and: 
examine the parties concerned, and then make me 
such compensation as you may deem just and 
equitable under the circumstances of the case, 
which has not a parallel in any case on record, as 
far as my judgment will go ina matter of this 
kind. © 


And for the peace, health, and happiness of 
your honorable body, I will ever pray to that God 
who has said, “I will in nowise acquit the guilty.” 

James Ropertson. 
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x’p The labor of condensing the terribly ver- 
bose speeches of Senators and Representatives is 
very heavy. The speech of General Cass fills 
nineteen solid columns in the Union and Inte/li- 
gencer. The reader will find the substance of it 
compressed within two columns and a half on our 
fourth page. Mr. Clingman’s long-drawn effort 
is abridged in the same way. A synopsis of Mr. 
Phelps’s speech on the Vermont resolutions was 
prepared for this number, but unavoidably 
crowded out. 


x The Water Cure Reporter, of Utica, New 
York, is an interesting journal. See advertise- 
ment. 


a’> We call attention to the advertisement by 
Longley & Brother, of Cincinnati, of the Pho- 
netic Advocate, a semi-monthly magazine, publish- 
ed by them in that city. 

Bennett’s DaGuerrean Gattery.—N. S. Ben- 
nett has opened a new Daguerrean Gallery on 
Pennsylvania avenue. We are much pleased 
with his workmanship. Members of Congress 
who wish to obtain pictures of themselves before 
they are wasted by the harassments of a long ses- 
sion, would do well to give himacall. See ad- 
verlisement. 


Messrs. Cuase anp Butier.-— Certain Sena- 
tors from the South are in the habit of attempting 
to browbeat new members from the free States, 
supposed to entertain anti-slavery opinions. Mr. 
Hale had to run the gauntlet, but how well he has 
survived it, our readers need not be told. Mr. 
Seward has been subjected to the same kind of 
offensive invective, and he will doubtless take 
care of himself at the right time. Mr. Cuasr, 
having been thus assailed two or three times by 
Mr. Butler of South Carolina, whose impetuosity 
not unfrequently drives him to the disregard of 
proprieties which in his cooler moments he is as- 
siduous in observing, felt called upon last Thurs- 
day to check the freedom of the Senator’s com- 
ments. We refer our readers to the report of the 
scene under the Congressional head. It is accu- 
rate, but does not convey the spirit of the encoun- 
ter. The severe dignity of Mr. Chase’s manner, 
and his commanding boldness, made retort impos- 
sible, and imposed upon his assailants the neces- 
sity of being respectful to him, if from no other 
reason, from a respect to themselves. We think 
his position in the Senate is ascertained. 


eee 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE SENATE ON TUESDAY 


The proceedings in the Senate on. Tuesday, on 
Mr. Clay’s Compromise resolutions, were highly 
interesting. Attention will be given to them 
next week. There are two phases of Non-Inter- 
vention—that of General Cass, that of General 
Taylor. Mr. Clay’s resolutions present rather 
the Cass phase. 


a 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 


When intelligence reached’ the States, last 
summer, of the proclamation of General Riley, 
his disregard of the local legislature of San Fran- 
cisco, his assertion of the claims of the Govern- 
ment de facto, his assumption of the functions of 
Civil Governor in virtue of a Mexican law or 
usage, his notification of the times and places of 
holding elections for delegates to the Convention 
called by him, we could not help denouncing 
what we regarded as a usurpation of power. We 
did not then know who was responsible—General 
Riley, or the Administration that appointed him. 
Since then, the present Administration has been 
condemned by some of its opponents, for its pre- 
sumed sanction of his acts, and the call of Mr. 
Venable upon the President for information was 
designed to bring to light all that had: been done 
in California by Presidential sanction, so as to 
furnish grounds, first, for an attack upon his Ad- 
ministration, and, secondly, for successful resiat- 
ance to the admission of California as a State. 
Could it be proved that the People of that coun- 
try had been constrained, so that the Constitution 
adopted was not one of choice, but necessity, the 
Slavery Extensionists calculated, doubtless, on 
being able to unite the South and enlist some 
Northern Democrats, in opposition to her appli- 
cation for admission. 

After the first intelligence of the calling of a 
Convention in the Territory, we carefully exam- 
ined the accounts by every arrival, anxious to as- 
certain whether there was a general and cordial 
concurrence in the measure. That there was 
such concurrence, our readers well know. The 
San Francisco Government, while protesting 
against the arbitrary assumption of power by 
General Riley, agreed to waive its objections, on 
account of its devotion. to the great object aimed 
at by all parties. And, after this, no constraint 
was imposed upon the People ; they elected whom 
they pleascd; no attempt was made to influence 
the deliberations of the Convention—in a word, 
from the election of delegates to the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution by the Convention and 
its final adoption by the People, they were en- 
tirely unfettered in the expression of their will. 

The Message of the President, disavowing 
interference with the independent action of the 
People of California, must be satisfactory to all, 
except to those who hoped to find some valid 
ground for contesting its claim to admission. The 
Message and accompanying documents show that 
the preceding Administration and the officers 
acting under it are chiefly responsible for the ex- 
isting state of things in California. : 

The first assumption of civil authority by any 
military officer in the Territory was made by 
General Mason, August 7th, 1848, the day after 
the intelligence of peace reached him. The 
proclamation in which he assumed civil powers 
was communicated to the War Department on 
the 231 of November, 1848, and acknowledged, 
without comment, on the 27th of January, 1849. 
The Administration of Mr. Polk, after having 
the subject under consideration two months, thus 
virtually sanctioned his acts, and assumed the re- 
sponsibility of them. 

In doing so, it pursued the policy disclosed in 
the letter of Mr. Buchanan, dated 7th of October, 
1848. “The termination of the war,” he writes, 
“left an existing Government—a Government de 
facto—in full operation; and this will continue, 
with the presumed consent of the People, until 
Congress shall provide for them a Territorial 
Government. The great law of necessity justifies 
this conclusion. The consent of the People is 
irresistibly inferred from the fact that no civil- 
ized community could possibly desire to abrogate 
an existing Government, when the alternative 
presented wauld be to place themselves in a state 


| of anarchy, beyond the protection of all laws, 
| and reduce them to the unhappy necessity of sub- 


mitting to the dominion of the strongest.” 


urgently advises the People of 
var and quietly under 

e believes this 
and best interests. If 


the existing Government. 


promote their 





be not what they could desire, and hed a right 





to expect, they can console themselves with the 
refleotion that it will endure but for a few months. 
Should they attempt a change, or amend it during 
this brief beriod, they most probably could not 
accomplish their object before the Government 
established by Congress would go into operation. 
In the mean time, the country would be agitated, 
the citizens would be withdrawn from their usual 
employments, and domestic strife might divide 
and exasperate the People against each other ; 
and this all to establish a Government which, in 
no conceivable contingency, could endure for a 
single year.” 

October 9th, Mr. Marcy, Secretary of War, 
writing to Colonel R.B. Mason, commanding the 
United States forces in California, repeats and 
fully endorses the views of Mr. Buchanan, and 
adds: , 

“ In the mean time, it will be the duty of the com- 
mander of a military force to recognise the present 
Government de facto ; to respret the officers of it, and 
to lend the aid of the military power to protect the 
rights of persons and property of the ixhabitants of 
the Territory. Though he has not the right to change 
or modify the existing civil Government, it will be his 
duty to regard it as an existing Government, until it 
is changed by competent authority.” 

On the 13th of April, 1849, General Mason 
was relieved of his command by General Riley, 
who proceeded to carry out the policy of the Ad- 
ministration. He recognised the existing Gov- 
ernment, the Government de facto—in other words, 
precisely that form aud machinery of Govern- 
ment that had been established by Mexico, and 
came into operation the moment peace was de- 
clared. As by this Government the commander 
of the military forces in California was algo civil 
Governor, he felt bound to assume this character, 
and also to sustain the existing Government 
against the attempts of portions of the People to 
supplant it by local Legislatures. In all this he 
could plead the explicit instructions of the Ad- 
ministration that had appointed him. 

But he went one step further. January 20, 
1249, the Commanding General of the Pacific 
Division, General Smira, wrote to the War De- 
partment, as follows: 

“Under the hope that some act of the last 
Congress had provided, or at least defined, the 
Government of California, it was thought pru- 
dent to wait intelligence of the close of the ses- 
sion, and then, if nothing had been done in Wash- 
ington, to put in action the machinery of the laws 
already existing here, and at the same time pro- 
pose to the people of California to form a State 
Constitution, and present it at the next session of 
Congress, when their admission into the Union 
ag a State would at once solve so many difficul- 
ties; and while it removed a cause of disagree- 
ment at home, would give them an opportunity of 
legislating for themselves. 

“The steamer Edith has been sent to Mazatlan 
for the necessary intelligence; and, on her arrival 
with information that no other than a revenue 
law had been passed, General Riley issued a 
proclamation for the election of the necessary 
executive and judicial officers under the existing 
laws, and recommending, at the same time, the 
election of delegates to a Convention to form a 
State Constitution. Mr. King arrived at the time 
these proclamations were about being issued, and 
it was matter of great congratulation that the 
Government, by anticipation, had approved of the 
latter measure. Every means will be used to 
give the people of California an opportunity of 
expressing their wishes on this point, and of 
bringing the matters to a happy conclusion.” 

It seems, then, from this correspondence, that 
the idea of proposing to the People of California 
the formation of a State Government originated 
with the military officers in that country, holding 
their appointments and acting under instructions 
from Mr. Polk; that the proclamation calling a 
Convention, and regulating matters concerning 
the election, was the work of General Riley, who 
had anticipated the wishes of the Taylor Admin- 
istration, and that the special agent of this Ad- 
ministration arrived just in time to assure the 
General of the approbation of the Chief Execu- 
tive. By what authority did General Riley issue 
his proclamation? This will be known when we 
shall know more of the powers of a Civil Gover- 
nor in California, under the Mexican Govern- 
ment. That Government was recognised as the 
Government de fucto—the General was directed 
to sustain it—it authorized him to act as Civil 
Governor, and he did so — and we must pre- 
sume that in calling a Convention of the People. 
and proposing to them to form a State Constitu- 
tion, he did nothing more than he was authorized 
to do as Civil Governor. 

For all the transactions, therefore, leading to 
the organization of a State Government in Cali- 
fornia, the last Administration is responsible. 
General Taylor merely followed in its footsteps, 
and added his sanction to what had been done 
and projected by its agents. For example, Mr. 
Clayton, in his letter of instructions to Mr. King, 
April 3d, 1849, thus recognises the existing laws 
of California and New Mexico: 

“The laws of California and New Mexico, as 
they existed at the conclusion of the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, regulating the relations of 
the inhabitants with each other, will necessarily 
remain in force in those Territories. Their rela- 
tions with their former Government have been 
dissolved, and new relations created between them 
and the Government of the United States; but 
the existing laws, regulating the relations of the 
people with each other, will continue, until others 
lawfully enacted shall supersede them. Our na- 
val and military commanders on those stations 
will be fully instructed to coéperate with the 
friends of order and good government, so far as 
their codperation can be useful and proper.” 

Precisely the same ground as that taken by 
Messrs. Buchanan and Marcy. One part of the 
instructions is rather obscure. Says Mr. Clayton, 
“ You are fully possessed of the President’s views, 
and can with propriety suggest to the People of 
California the adoption of measures best calcu- 
lated to give them effect. These measures must, 
of course, originate solely with themselves. As- 
sure them of the sincere desire of the Executive 
of the United States to protect and defend them 
in the formation of any Government, republican 
in its character, hereafter to be submitted to Con- 
gress, which shall be the result of their own de- 
liberate choice; but let it be at the same time 
distinctly understood by them that the plan of 
such a Government must originate with them- 
selves, and without the interference of the Exec- 
utive.” 

As “the President’s views” were communi- 
cated to Mr. King, verbally, we shall probably 
never know what they were, to their full extent. 
Undoubtedly, some of them are communicated 
to Congress, in the following paragraph, by the 
President himself: 

“I did not hesitate to express to the people of 
those Territories my desire that each Territory 
should, if prepared to comply with the requisi- 
tions of the Constitution of the United States, 
form a plan of a State Constitution, and submit 
the same to Congress, with a prayer for admis- 
sion into the Union as a State ; but I did not an- 
ticipate, suggest, or authorize the establishment 
of any such Government without the assent of 
Congress, nor did I authorize any Government agent 
or officer to interfere with or exercise any influence or 
control over the election of delegates, or over any 
Convention, in making or modifying their domestic in- 
stitutions, or any of the provisions of their proposed 
Constitution.” 


We learn from this, that the President commu- 
nicated to the People of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia his desire for the organization of a State 
Government in each of them, and he disavows having 
authorized any Government officer or agent to 
use any influence to induce any Convention of 
the People to modify in any way their domestic 
institutions. We accept this as a total disclaimer 
of having attempted to influence the People of 
California or New Mexico, to silence in regard 
to Slavery, or to action for or against it. It 
means this, or it means nothing. We were under 
the impression that governmental infiuence had 
been exerted, to induce the People to form a Con- 
stitution, omitting any reference to Slavery; but, 
if the foregoing disclaimer be honestly intended, 
if it mean what the legitimate construction of its 
language makes it mean, our impression was 
groundless. : 

It is somewhat remarkable that New Mexico, 
notwithstanding the desire of the President that 
her inhabitants should form a State Constitution, 
decided on the establishment of a Territorial 
Government, which, so far from settling the ques- 
tion of Slavery, left it open for the action of 
Congress. What influences were put in requisi- 
tion to conduct them to this decision? It is said 
that they are averse to Slavery. Why did they 
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not prohibit it? They are numerous enough to 
constitute a State. Had they formed a State Con- 
stitution, with a clause prohibiting Slavery, they 
would have received the favor of the President, 
and a bill would have passed, admitting them into 
the Union. To form merely a Territorial Gov- 
ernment, and virtually to lay open their Terri- 
tory to Slavery, was to expose themselves to the 
chances of no Government at all. Why, in view 
of such considerations, they should stop short of 
a State organization, is to us & mystery; 


THINGS IN ONTO. 


Pablic opinion in the State of Ohio has long 
been settled in favor of the Ordinance of 1787. 
Two years ago, the chief managers of the Demo- 
cratic Party having committed themselves to 
General Casa, whose opinions on the Proviso even, 
at that time, were questionable, found themselves 
placed in a very awkward predicament. Public 
Sentiment on the Slavery Question was to be sat- 
isfied, and at the same time such a position taken 
as should not involve the condemnation of Gen- 
eral Cass. Accordingly, in the State Convention 
of January 8, 1847, resolutions were sdopted 
pledging the Party to use all constitutional means 
to prevent the extension and finally to procure 
the extinction of Slavery, while no expression of 
opinion was given concernin.3 the nature or extent 
of those constitutional means. The declaration, 
it was thought, would be sufficient to satisfy the 
demands of Public Sentiment and retain the Anti- 
Slavery portion of the Party in its ranks, and 
yet, ghould-General Case"shoose to deny the con- 
stitutionality of the Proviso, convey no censure 
of his opinions. 

The General assailed jts constitutionality, was 
nominated for the Presidency, and the Democratic 
leaders in Ohio labored to rally the Party to his 
support. We know the result. Although he 
carried the State by a plurality, there was a ma- 
jority against him of nineteen thousand; and 
this would have been still greater, had not the 
Democratic presses and leaders generally repudi- 
ated the peculiar creed of the candidate they were 
supporting. : 

So well convinced were large sections of the 
Party that the Principles announced by the Buf- 
falo Convention were the only platform on which 
the Democracy could reunite and rise to complete 
ascendency, that they began to affiliate with the 
Free Democracy, sometimes openly uniting, some- 
times adopting its candidates. Meantime, Hun- 
kerism was zealous for the old platform, furious 
against all new forms of political association, 
and found, we doubt not, powerful support in 
Ex-Senator Allen. 

Preparations were everywhere made for con- 
trolling the action of the Convention which was 
to assemble on the 8th of January of this year, at 
Columbus. The Hunkers mustered in their 
strength, and Mr. Allen was on the spot to super- 
intend proceedings. What these were is fully 
and fairly set forth in the following address from 
the Delegates of Summit and Medina counties to 
their coustituents : 

From the Free Democratic Standard. 

Action and position of the Radical or Free Democratic 
Delegates in the late 8th of January Convention at 
Columbus. 

To our ConstiTUENTS: 

The undersigned, having been appointed Dele- 
gates to the Democratic State Convention, held on 
the 8th inst.,and having attended said Convention 
and dicharged our duties according to the best of 
our abilities, feel called upon, in view of the result, 
to render an account of our doing. Well know- 
ing it was your wish that the Democratic party of 
the State should rally on the side of freedom, and 
plant itself in deadly hostility to the extension of 
slavery, and to its continuance of the disgraceful. 
uncbristian, and wicked Slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we, at an early day, addressed 
to each prominent candidate the following ques- 
tions: 

“1, Are you in favor of prohibiting the fur- 
ther exvension of slavery in our country ? 

“2. Does Congress possess the power to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories. 

“3. Is it expedient for Congress to exercise 
that power? 

“4, Should Congress abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, or else remove the seat of 
Government to a free State? 

“5, Are you in favor of admitting any more 
slave States into the Confederacy ?” 

To these questions four of our candidates re 
sponded to our satisfaction ; but we are sorry to 
say that Judge Wood, the nominee of the Conven- 
tion, is not one of the four; he made no answer. 
We are further sorry, that a knowledge of the 
fact, that the other had answered in a manner 
favorable to freedom, contributed materially to 
lessen their votes for a nomination. 

Feeling still anxious to preserve harmony in the 
Democracy of the State, with which we and our 
constituents bad long acted, we concluded to make 
an earnest effort for the adoption, by the Conven- 
tion, of such resolutions as would meet your 
wishes and the demands of freedom at this time. 
In this we utterly failed. The committee upon 
resolutions refused to report any upon the sub- 
ject of slavery except those adopted by the State 
Convention two years ago; thus showing that they 
had made no progress on this subject during the last 
two years. These resolutions are as follows. 

“ Resolved, That the people of Ohio now, as 
they have always done, look upon the institution 
of slavery in any part of the Union as an evil, and 
unfavorable to the full development of the spirit 
and practical benefits of free institutions; and 
that, entertaining these sentiments, they will at all 
times feel it to be their duty to use all power, 
clearly given by the terms of the national compact, 
to prevent its increase, to mitigate, and finally to 
eradicate the evil. But be it further 

“ Resolved, That the Demecracy of Ohio do, at 
the same time, fully recognise the doctrine held 
by the early fathers of the Republic, and still 
maintained by the Democratic party in all the 
States, that to each State belongs the right to 
adopt and modify its own municipal laws; to reg- 
ulate its own municipal affairs ; to hold and main- 
tain an equal, an independent sovereignty with each 
and every other State; and that upon these rights 
the national Legislature can neither legislate nor 
encroach.” 

It will be seen that these resolutions do not ac- 
knowledge any power in Congress to abolish sla- 
very or the slave trade in the District of Columbia 
nor upon the high seas, nor even any to apply 
the Ordinance of 1787 to the territories acquired 
from Mexico. Onthe contrary, any one can adopt 
them and oppose all action by Congress for these 
purposes. In order that the first resolution might 
be made specific, end mean something, we tried to 
get the committee to strike out the word “all” 
and insert the word “the,” so that the resolution 
would declare that we deemed it our duty to use 
the power clearly given by the terms of the 
natioal compact to prevent the increase, &c., of 
slavery, but even this amendment was denied us. 

When the resolutions were adopted by the 
Convention, we asked them to adopt the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Resolved, That the Ordinance of 1787, draft- 
ed originally by the hand which framed the 
Declaration 6f Independence, derives its chief 
excellence from the Democratic principle devel- 
oped therein—that of uncompromising hatred to 
all tyranny over the mind or body of man. 

2. Resolved, That the principles of said ordi- 
nance, conservative of freedom, may be extended 
by Congress to all the Territories of the United 
States, without any violation of constitutional 
law. 

3. Resolved, as the sense of the Democratic 
party in Ohio, That itis both lawful and expedient 
that said principles be practically applied to all 
of said territory, with the least possible delay. 

4. Resolved, That we hold to radical Democracy, 
to Liberty, to Equality and Fraternity, and to 
the most universal individual freedom, only re- 
strained by just and equal laws. 

5. Resolved, That the principles of Democracy 
are always the same, yet we intend to progress in 
their application to all measures of public policy 
until liberty and equality universally prevail. 

The two last above resolutions were withdrawn 
by the mover, on a suggestion that the balance 
could be passed by the Convention. 

We felt we could ask no less, in the present 
condition of the country, than that the Democracy 
of Ohio, in State Convention assembled, should 
express their determination that the Jeffersonian 
Ordinance, under which we have grown and pros- 
pered, and which has saved us from the curse of 
Slavery, should shed forever its benign influences 
upon our newly acquired possessions—but this 
was denied us. 

When this was done, as 4 last resort, one of 
the Delegates from Summit, believing the friends 
of our late distinguished Senator would approve 
his conduct in voting for the Wilmot Proviso, es- 
pecially when given under instructions from a 
Ronewedia Legislature, offered the following res- 
olutions : 

“ Resolved, That the services of William Allen, 
in the Councils of the Nation, entitle him to the 
confidence of the American emene 3 





“ Resolved, That the Democracy of jo deplore | 
his absence from the Senate of the United States.” 


« 











Even this approval was refused, and the whole 
resolution stricken out, by a vote of 147 to 120. 

In your behalf, we remonstrated against these 
proceedings so contrary to the spirit of the age 
and the genius of our free institutions—and now 
refer the whole matter, with the sction of your 
Delegates, to you, for your consideration. 

P. Spalding, 
L. B. Bierce, 
L. L. Howard, 
H. N. Gillett, 
Delegates from Summit. 
. Thompson, 
. Warner, 
. B. Prentiss, 
E. L. Warner, 
Delegates from Medina. 

As Judge Wood declined to answer any ques- 
tions before his nomination, as his nomination 
was probably secured in consequence of this 
silence, as the Convention that selected him os 
the candidate refused to recognise the Wilmot 
Proviso, or to affirm that their resolutions embod- 
ied the principle of that measure, it cannot be ex- 
pected that he will now take a position different 
from that of the body which put bim in nomina- 
tion. The Free Democrats, therefore, have a 
plain path before them. Their distinctive prin- 
ciples have been repudiated by the Convention of 
the 8th of January; and the candidate of that 
body, whatever his private opinions, is bound by 
the views of those who nominated him. To sup- 
port him, under such circumstances, will be to 
support the policy of that Convention. To vote 
for him will be to disregard the policy of the Or- 
dinance of 1787, for the purpose of subjecting the 
State of Ohio to Hunkerism. 

We do not believe the Free Democrats will so 
far forget what is due to their cause, their coun- 
try, themselves, as to do any such thing. 

We shall soon see what construction the Demo- 
cratic members from Ohio, in Congress, will put 
upon the action of the 8th of January. Some, we 
know, are true as steel on this question ; others 
are uncertain. If these wish to seal the fate of their 
Party in Ohio, let them join wth Joun K Minter, 
and vote directly or indirectly against the Proviso. 

A CHANGE OF POSITION. 

So far as we can see, the Whig party has 
changed its position since the message of General 
Taylor in favor of non-intervention. What we 
mean by this may be learned by the following 
editorial from the Albany Evening Journal : 

“This important document will awaken the 
profound attention of the people. It is clear, ex- 
plicit, and patriotic. Its positions are at once 
emphatic and conciliatory. Except upon a single 
point—the duty of immediately providing Territo- 
rial Governments for New Mexico and Deseret— 
it comes fully up to the free soil sentiments of the 
Union. The reasons given for this single point of 
difference will have great weight with the people. 
The President has official information that New 
Mexico will, at no distant period, ask for admis- 
sion into the Union; and we know that the people 
of Deseret have already framed their constitution. 
But, in making these suggestions, the President 
expresses nod doubt of the right of Congress not 
merely to give New Mexico and Deseret Territo- 
tial organizations, but to pre@lude slavery from 
those Territories, if it so please. The admission 
of this principle—the very ‘corner stone’ of this 
great suhject—will disappoint those who have 
been predicting that this message would contain 
an avowal of kis determination to veto any bill 
recognising the Proviso. Even the Evening Post 
has the frankness to say that ‘General Taylor 
asserts the unlimited legislative authority of the 
Federal Government over the Territories.’ Hav- 
ing assumed this position, and thus given a guar- 
antee of his readiness to codperate with Congress 
in any course which it may adopt, we shall prob- 
ably hear no more of his determination to prevent, 
by the exercise of the veto, the restriction of sla- 
very within its present limits. 

“The President, it will beseen, is, as no one who 
knew him doubted he would be, equally emphatic 
in regard to the admission of California, with the 
constitution her people have already provided. In 
assuming this position, he places himself in direct 
conflict with the disunionists. But the arguments 
he adduces in support of his position are irrefuta- 
ble and conclusive, and will receive the hearty ap- 
proval of every true man in the Union.” 

The Journal, it must be remarked, has always 
professed to occupy a high anti-slavery position 
in the Whig party. Other leading Whig papers 
of the North go beyond the Journal in praise of 
the message, finding nothing in it at variance 
with the Free Soil Sentiment of the country. 
Let us see: 

General Taylor says that “ under the Consti- 
tution Congress has power to make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the Territories 
of the United States.’ So says General Cass, 
but these “needful rules and regulations,” he 
holds, do not include any rule or regulation 
respecting slavery. On this point, then, the 
President is no more identified with the Free 
Soil Sentiment than with its opposite. 

The Journal says that the President “ expresses 
no doubt of the right of Congress to preclude 
slavery from the Territories.” This is Jesuitical. 
The President expresses no opinion whatsoever on 
this point, and the Journal understands this very 
well. 

The same paper says that the President “has 
official information that New Mexico will, at no 
distant period, ask for admission into the Union,” 
and it thinks this will have great weight in recon- 
ciling the people of the North to the recommend- 
ation of the President to waive all action in 
regard to New Mexico. The fact is just the 
reverse ; for the language of the President is, 
“ The reasons for my opinion that New Mexico 
will, at no very distant period, ask for admission 
into the Union, are founded on unofficial information 
which, I suppose, is common to all who have cared to 
make inquiries on that sulject.” 

The Journal speaks of the President as having 
= given a guarantee of his readiness to codperate 
with Congress in any course which it may adopt.” 
He has given no such guarantee ; he has not com- 
mitted himself at all in regard to a Territorial 
bill, should it contain the Wilmot Proviso. 

The President, says the Journal, is “equally 
emphatic in regard to the admission of California, 
with the constitution her people have already 
prepared.” 

Yes, and he is equally emphatic in regard to 
the admission of any other Territory claiming 
admission as a State, no matter if its constitution 
tolerates slavery. 

This is the position of the President: Let the 
people of a Territory decide for themselves 
whether slavery shall be tolerated or excluded— 
let them apply for admission as a State—and it 
will become the duty of Congress to admit, even 
though they constitute a slaveholding State. The 
Jonrnal and the rest of the Whig papers, glad of 
an opportunity to get rid of present peril by an 
expedient, assent without qualification to this 
position, and thus commit themselves to the sup- 
port of the admission of Deseret as a State, with 
a constitution tolerating slavery, and preclude 
themselves from consistent opposition hereafter 
to the application of New Mexico and Jacinto, 
should they apply for admission with constitu- 
tions tolerating slavery. And this they call 
coming fully up to the Free Soil Sentiment of the 
country ! 

Having assumed this position, how long will it 
be before they will be called upon to acquiesce in 
the annexation of divers other slave States, in- 
clnding Cuba? The truth is, they have aban- 
doned the Free Soil ground. They are about 
aiding in the reversal of the time-honored policy 
of the Government—the policy of slavery restric- 
tion by action of Congress. They have consented 
to set aside the Ordinance of 1787 as a precedent, 
and establish the precedent of non-intervention, 
by which the General Government shall be bound 
to ratify the decision of the people of any Terri- 
tory on the slavery question, no matter how 
directly it may conflict with the views and inter- 
ests of the great majority of the States. 

There are slaves in Deseret. Her constitution 
does not prohibit slavery. Her application for 
admission is to come before Congréss. The Whig 
members of Congress, if they follow the lead of 
the Whig press, will vote for her admission. 
NeW Mexico, in view of this, will proceed to 
form a State Constitution—a constitution tolerat- 
ing slavery—and next year will see her a member 
of this Union. And then will come Jacinto; 


unless, indeed, it should get the start of all the 
rest. 

If ever the friends of Free Soil were called 
upon to act with vigor, they are called upon now. 
Let them bring the House to a vote on the Wil- 
mot Proviso. Two or three decisive votes, 
demonstrating that the majority are in favor of 
that measure, that they will never abandon it, 
will show Deseret and New Mexico that, if they 
expect to take rank as States of this Union, they 
must come with constitutions up to the demands 
of the age, not tolerating a system which almost 
all Christendom has condemned ag, barbarous. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Berwin, December 31, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: — 

The present tendency of European politics can- 
not be properly taught in occasional letters on 
current events. Bon mots on Turkey, indignant 
paragraphs on the conduct of the Austrians in 
Italy and Hungary, hoping ones on France, and 
complicated ones on the twisted affairs of Ger- 
many, may all be well enough in their places; 
but it is well to look back from time to time, to 
connect events of to day with those of last year, 
and the movements in Austria with those in 
France. We propose, then, presenting a con- 
nected view of European politics in the year 
which has just closed, that the readers of the Era 
may have a stand-point, from which to look on 
the great political events which are doubtless 
reserved for the next few years. 

The revolution which swept like a hurricane 
‘over Europe in the early part of 1848, was pow- 
erful for destruction, but not for creation. Rot- 
L ten old political fabrics fell into ruins, but noth- 
ing was erected in their stead. The leaders of 
the popular movement had been all their lives 
studying the best means to tear down, and were 
capable of nothing else. When the people rose 
up, they threw themselves at its head, not exactly 
knowing whither to lead, but determined to keep 
in advance. They performed their appointed 
work of destruction, and no more. As soon as 
their ignorance had led to the Paris massacre of 
June, they were thrown aside. The counter- 
revolution took the lead. 

The counter-revolution attempted to produce a 
reaction in the popular mind, and met with a 
temporary success. But the result of its efforts 
has been to deepen and strengthen the principles 
of the revolution in the hearts of the people. If 
the revolutionists had remained in power, there is 
no doubt but that their excesses, ignorance, and 
folly, would have led to a reaction which might 
have sealed the fate of liberty for a long time in 
the old world ; they lost power in time to save the 
cause. The counter-revolution of 1849 has been, 
without intending it, the best friend of the prin- 
ciples of the revolution of 1848. 

What was the position of political affairs in 
Europe at the beginning of the year 1849 ? 

The cause of the revolution had been compro- 
mised by the June Insurrection. The massacres 
and horrors of those bloody days at Paris had 
shocked and paralyzed the courage of the people, 
and separated from their cause all who had prop- 
erty to defend. Fright united the bourgeoisie in 
a strong league against the socialists. They had 
favored a political revolution, but were prepared 
to resist to the death a social one. 

France placed at her head the dictator Cavaig- 
nac, a sincere republican, but bred in camps, and 
unable to comprehend any mode of restoring 
tranquillity than the state of siege and the insti- 
tution of courts martial, with the restriction of 
the liberty of the press, and of the right of public 
oral discussion. Nor was he politician enough 
to detect and defeat the intrigues against him 
and the Republic. ° 

The alliance between the Orleansists and Legiti- 
mists was effected by Thiers and others. They 

met on the neutral ground of Bonapartism. At 
the election of December 10th, Cavaignac was 
set aside, and Louis Napoleon elected by an over- 
whelming majority. All parties voted for him. 
for each saw in him the representative of its own 
views, ‘and a passive instrument of its purposes. 
He had promised each party what it wished. 

The new President appointed, as Prime Minis- 
ter, M. Odilon Barrot. He had filled the same 
post in the last Cabinet of Louis Philippe. On 
several decisive occasions, he had already shown 
his incapacity and want of presence of mind. 
The first step of the new minister was to cement 
an alliance with Thiers, the representative of the 
selfish and heartless conservative policy of the 
country. At the end of the year 1848, the 
French Constitution had been reduced effectively 
to a nullity, and the policy of corruption and 
intrigue which had governed France under Louis 
Philippe had been restored to its full vigor. 

In Italy, the counter-revolution had three points 
of support: the Austrian influence, the Catholic 
hierarchy, and the Neapolitan absolutism. 

In the beginning of 1849, the different States 
of italy presented very different appearances. In 
some, the revolution was yet in full power ; while 
in others, the counter-revolution had obtained 
the victory. 

Sicily enjoyed a perfect independence on Na- 
ples. She had offered her crown to the younger 
son of Charles Albert, King of Piedmont, but 
was provisorily governed by a council of her own 
citizens. Her continued independence seemed to 
be gnarantied by the friendship of England, and 
the troubled state of affairs in Naples. 

Ferdinand had repressed, by force of arms, the 
insurrection of the 15th of May, and had been 
since occupied in cancelling, one after another, 
the concessions he had made, seizing and impris- 
oning his enemies and repressing the local insur- 
rections which broke out at short intervals, in 
every part of his kingdom. 

Rome was at the head of the movement in Italy, 
and the only representative of its three great 
ideas, the expulsion of the Austrians, the separa- 
tion of the church hierarchy from the administra- 
tion of the Government, and the national unity. 
The Pope, by his vacillation and apparent dupli- 
city. had lost rapidly the favor of the people, 
which he had once enjoyed to so great an extent. 
After the insurrection of the 15th and 16th of 
November, in which Rossi, his Prime Minister, 
fell, he invited Galletti and Mamiani to forma 
Cabinet; but on the 24th, he fled in the disguise 
of a footman to Gaeta, and placed himself under 
the protection of Naples. ‘The Romans did not 
depose him, but appointed a Commission to gov- 
ern until his return, and appropriated a large 
monthly salary to supply his wants. They took 
immediate measures for calling a Constituent 
Assembly by the universal suffrage, and for rais- 
ing an army to oppose Austria. 

In Upper Italy, Radetsky had re-conquered 
Lombardy, and forced Charles Albert to demand 
a trace. Venice had proclaimed the Republic, 
and elected Marrin to the Presidency. The peo- 
ple of Lombardy, Piedmont, and, in fact, all Italy, 
were anxious to re-commence the combat with 
Austria. No good result for Italy was to be 
hoped for from the negotiations at the Brussels 
Congress, agreed to on the invitation of England 
and France. A renewal of the war was inevitable. 
The Duke of Tuscany went with his people, but 
the Dukes of Parma and Modena had fied. 

Germany had two objects to strive for, which 
were the same with those of the Italians—political 
rights and national unity. But, instead of a reli- 
gious hierarchy, devoted to the interests of a 
church, she had an aristocracy bent solely on the 
preservation of its personal privileges, and deter- 
mined to annihilate the revolution, cost what it 
might. This selfish aristocracy was aided or used 
by the individual Governments, each of which 
controlled an armed force. 

The first bold step taken by the counter-revo- 
lution in Germany was the refusal by the differ- 
ent Governments to permit their troops to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Lieutenant General 
of the Empire, who represented the revolution. 

A second and more decisive step was the truce 
of Malmoe, concluded by Prussia, on the 26th of 
August, 1848, with the Danes, in direct opposition 
to the order of the Lieutenant General of the Em- 





donment of the Duchies of Schleswig Holstein, and 
. forfeiture of the promise of the Frankfort Na- 
tional Assembly, this body did not dare to censure 
Prussia and annul the truce. The Frankfort As- 
sembly, by approving the truce, ges 
dence on the Governments of Germany, and separa- 

ted itself from the people. From that day, the de- 

cline of its moral power may be dated. The fatal 

vote was given on the l6thof September, A fter it, 

the Assembly became the football of the Princes 

and a by-word among the people. Soonafter, the 
commissaries of the Assembly were sent back with 
contumely from A ustria ; its advice was contempt- 
uously treated by the Brandenburg Prussian Min- 
istry; and one of its principal members. Robert 
Blum, was shot at Vienna, November 9th. 

The sympathics of the people now clung to 
the ¢ onstituent Assemblies of Prussia aud Ans- 
tria, which the counter-revolution was preparing 
all its strength to attack. This was made more 
easy of execution by the jealousy of the Frank- 
fort Assembly for its sisters. In its ignorance of 
the true state of things, it supposed that it would 
regain its former influence if the public attention 
were not diverted from it by the existence 0; 
Chambers in the separate States. It pursued its 
work of framing a Constitution while the ear, 
nons of Windischgratz were battering down Vj. 
enna, and the state of siege wis declared at Bey 
lin. The Constitution, with all its rhetoric! 
flourishes, was completed, and proclaimed on the 
28th of December, as the fundamental law of «|! 
Germany. About this time, Austria, who had 
now become master of North Italy, had recon- 
quered Vienna, and was at leisure to devote its 
wilitary force to Hungary, declared her resolu 
tion not to be prescribed to by the Frankfort 
Assembly, and that she would consult with the 
other Governments of Germany on the subject of 
a Constitution. This declaration found the As- 
sembly without power to resist. It had long be- 
fore abandoned the People, to attach itself to the 
Governments. An Austrian Prince was at the 
head of the Empire, an Austrian minister (Schmer- 
ling) at the head of the Cabinet. The Assembly 
did nothing. Schmerling resigned his office, and 
Henri de Gagern became prime minister in his 
place. 

Gagern’s first proposition was that the Assem- 
bly should declare that Austria had excluded 
herself from the Union, which should be formed 
without her. ‘This was virtually declaring the 
powerlessness of the Assembly. If.the plan had 
been carried out, eleven millions of Germans 
would have been excluded from the Empire, and 
the foundations laid for a permanent schism 
Austria did not fail to protest against the propo- 
sition of M.Gagern. She wished the Assembly 
to disperse, and intrust all to the Governments, 

Thus had all the hopes of German unity and 
freedom been shattered before the beginning of 
1849, by the incapacity and timidity of the Fran} 
fort Assembly. 

In Prussia, the Government had refused to let 
the army swear allegiance to the Empire, and 
the aristocracy had held their convention “for 
the protection of the rights of property-owners.” 
Government and aristocracy were firmly allied. 
On the 7th of September, General Von Wrangel 
had been appointed commander of the military 
forces at Berlin and in the province of Mark. 
A pretext of action was only waited for. This 
was found in the action of the Prussiun Assem- 
bly for the abolition of royalty “by the grace of 
God,” and the substitution of that “by the grace 
of the people,” and for the abolition of all the 
privileges of the nobility. The formation of the 
Brandenburg ministry, the dissolution of the As- 
sembly, the abolition of the Burgher Guard, and 
the proclamation of the state of siege, followed 
immediately. On the 5th of December, the King 
published his plan of a Constitution. 

While the bourgeoisie submitted to the violence 
of the Government, in the hope that with tran- 
quillity would come commerce, a rise in stocks 
and in rents, the people retained its sense of right 
and its principles. It had lost ali confidence in a 
Government which had so often deceived it, 
and felt that on itself depended the building up 
of its liberties. 

In Austria, both the revolution and the counter- 
revolution had a different foundation, a different 
object, and different means. 

In the rest of Germany, the object of the rey 
olution was to melt different States into one; in 
Austria, it was to procure political independence 
for different nationalities in one State. In the 
rest of Germany, the counter-revolution reposed 
on the interests of the different dynasties, as oppo 
sed to those of the nation ; in Austria, on the unity 
of the Government, and the @ifferences and _jeal 
ousies between the various nationalities. The 
promises made by the Austrian Government were 
never sincere, but intended to be broken. 

The flight of the Emperor Ferdinand to Inns 
bruck was the first attempt of the counter-revo 
lution. This appeal tothe provinces was not suc- 
cessful, for the fire of the revolution burnt bright- 
ly all over the country. The Government then 
sought to become master of a single point, and 
directed all its energies against Italy, which, from 
various causes, did not possess the sympathies of 
the rest of Austria. 

In the mean time, no opposition wos made to the 
Democracy in Vienna, and the most liberal con- 
cessions of legislative and administrative inde- 
pendence, as well as of the incorporation of Cro- 
atia and Transylvania, were made to the Hunga 
rians. Their enemy, Jellachich, was, June 10th 
deprived of all his offices and dignities, and the 
slaves in Bohemia had been suppressed by force 
of arms. 

The Austrian Government was not yet decided 
whether to repose on the Maygar-Germanic or 
on the ScMvonic nationality. This hesitation 
continued until the 22d of July, when the large 
number of Sclavesat the Imperial Diet, and their 
readiness to serve the purposes of the Govern 
ment,.induced it to embrace their party. Jella- 
chich was permitted to make his preparations of 
war, and on the 20th of September, the ministry 
published a proclamation against Hungary, revo- 
king all previous concessions. 

The danger for the Germans and Magyars 
caused them to enter at once into a tacit alliance 
against the Government. The assassination of 
the Austrian Commissioner, Count Lamberg, the 
appointment of Jellachich as Dictator of Hunga 
ry, the dissolution of the Hungarian Diet, and 
the declaration of the nullity of all their proceed- 
ings, lighted up the flames of war, not only in 
Hungary but in Vienna. The insurrection of 
Vienna commenced on the 6th of October, and 
the veteran armies of Jellachich and Windisch 
gratz moved against that devoted city. Vienna 
made a heroic defence, but Hungarian aid appear- 
ed too late, and when the Austrian capital wis 
bleeding under the sword of the Szeqnes and 
Croates. The counter-revolution multiplied its 
terrors in Vienna and in Italy, and, feeling now 
secure, insulted the Imperial Commissioners and 
put to death the patriot, Robert Blum. 

As the weak and irresolute Emperor Ferdinand 
considered himself bound by his promises, the 
Court party persuaded him to abdicate in favor 
of his nephew, Francis Joseph, the son of the in 
triguing Archdachess Sophia. This young Em 
peror mounted the throne on the 2d of December 
and formed the ministry of Schwartzenburg and 
Stadion for the prosecution of the counter-revo- 
lution. 

Hungary had recognised neither the last or 
dinances of the Emperor Ferdinand nor the ac- 
cession of Francis Joseph. In the last month of 
the year 1848, the war against this noble nation 
had been commenced, The armies of Jellachich 
and Windischgratz had already, before the be 
ginning of the year 1849, occupied a considerabic 
7 of the country. It seemed probable that the 

agyars would be shortly subdued, and the Aus- 
trian Government again in the enjoyment of its 
power. 
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The above is a sketch of the position of affairs 
in Europe at the beginning of the year 1549. 
The counter-revolution had everywhere begun, 
and had made such advances that already it seem 
ed certain of the victory ; the power of the revo- 
lution was everywhere broken—here, by «a des- 
perate combat, and there, as it appeared, without 
any opposition. But the victory on the one side, 
and the defeat on the other, were only apparent, 
for the principles of the revolution of 1848 had 
sunk deep in the hearts of the people, and the 
counter-revolution found no basis on which to 
reérect former political fabrics, or even new ones 

Some States of Europe had almost entirely es- 
caped the general commotion. England had seem- 
ed to have no sympathy with the popular con- 
quests of the year 1848; she looked with distrust 
on the strivings in Germany after unity and free- 
dom, favored Denmark in the Schleswig war, 2nd 
gave a deceptive support to the Sicilians, proba- 
bly in fartherance of her own material interests. 
Russia suppressed its antipathies against the 
revolution, and seemed disinclined to exert its 
strength in any foreign war. At last, when ne 
insurrections in the principalit‘es of the va | 
brought the revolution to her very borders, ne 
interfered with Turkey for its a a 
claring, however, solemnly, its intention 0 we 
serve, in every other contest, the _— — oe 
ity. No attempt at insurrection had been m 
in Russian Poland. ’ a. 
Spain and Portugal had rian ay — 
turbed by the revolution. Belgium 1 sense, 
had revised their Constitutions in & yer y. 
and Denmark became & constientions Area inttro- 
In Sweden, important reforms ha 

uced. . 
. i cer next we shall resume the history of a 
European revolution at this point, and eo tye 
continue it to the end of the year 1849, t ry - 
ing’a connected view of the whole ~ .. 





pire. Although thistruce was a dishonorable aban- 
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vocate in the Senate the measures which he advo- 
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CHALMERS’ INSTITUTES OF Tueotocy. Vol. II. Publish- 
ed by Harper & Brothers. For gale by Franck Taylor, 
Washington, D. C. 

This posthumous publication and reprint, after 
so many voluminous editions of Dr. Chalmers’ 
writings, is a remarkable testimony to the excel- 
lence and power of the man—among the noblest 
of the generation that have passed. Of the pres- 
ent volume we have read with most care his argu- 
gument on Necessity and Predestination, which 
we cuneider to be far more valuable as a protest 
against the moral consequences that follow from 
the doctrine, and therefore an involuntaay testi- 
mony in faver of free-will, than asan intellectual 
discourse. Only the most thorough sincerity of 
conviction in the man could make him commit 
himeelf to so loose and inconsistent reasoning, in 
trying to distinguish Necessity from Fatalism. 
The religious merit of the book we rate much be- 
fore its logical merit. But to do justice, one should 
view it in connection with the whole system, of 
which it forms a part. * 





Lire AND CORRESPONDENCE OF RogertT Soutuey. No. I. 

; Published and for sale as the above. 

Weare sorry that the biography of a literary 
man should be so voluminous, in this voluminous 
age, as to compel its republication in these crowd- 
ed double columns of minion and brevier. Having 
once taken a vow against small type, except in 
extreme cases, we seriously fear we shall be de- 
prived of the enjoyment of knowing so fruitfal 
and various a life as that of Southey. We are 
sorry, too, to find this, and the volume previonsly 
noticed, disfigured by such vile mis-spellings as 
“mold,” “theater,” and “creatur.” We trust 
they are all misprints. 

The beginning of this “ Life” is a very enter- 
taining, agreeable, and rather gossiping autobi- 
ography, in which we have noticed Southey’s in- 
teresting account of his strong taste for dramatic 
romance at the age of seven. Sixteen letters 
(5S pages) bring the accoant down to hissixteenth 
year. The remainder is largely made up from 
his correspondence that it cannot fail to givea 
very full view of his hebits of thought and the 
history of his mind. ¥ 





1. OpERLIN QuaRTERLY Keyirw. October, 1549. 
2 Metuopist QuarTERLY Review. January, 1850, 

Pp. 178. 

We have placed these two together, for con- 
trast, rather than similitude. Each seems to be 
excellent in its way. The first is fresb, ear- 
nest, and practical throughout—a most hopeful 
feature in our Western religious literature. 
Even the ultimate remedy proposed for “modern 
infidelity ” is not so much polemic as practical— 
namely, the active development of Christian doc- 
trine in the line of social reform. When we say 
that the main articles are on “ Woman’s rights and 
duties,” “ Religions organizations and Slavery,” 
“ Bible, war, and peace,” “ education of the Sen- 
sibility,” and that all appear to proceed on the 
pure moral principle of the thing, and are pro- 
gressive, not to say ultra, in their tone, we have 
given the best idea we can of the quality of the 
Review. 

The “ Methodist Quarterly” is, on the whole, we 
think, the most critical review that ever fell into 
ourhands. Everything in it must pass a bona fide 
scrutiny, and there is not a single shuffling gen- 
eralization, so far as we see, in its notice of a sin- 
gle book. If in this its great denomination is 
fairly represented, it has come to a very interest- 
ing period in its growth. Such indefatigable in- 
quiry must lead to something, though as yet it is 
directed to men, and books, and single thoughts, 
rather than subjects of larger compass. The 
first article is a very scholarly one on Plutarch, 
“thé Christian philosopher of Pagan antiquity.” 
Another administers some well-earned rebuke to 
the singular ill-breeding of certain passages in 
Powell’s “Living Authors of England” One 
goes somewhat (incidentally) into the question of 
free-agency ; another reviews Dr. Hawke’s “ Egypt 
and its Monuments.” 

There are fifty-three short notices, several 
brief essays, and ten pages of religious and oth- 
er intelligence. At two dollars a year, we have 
no doubt that this journal is cheaper than any 
other of the kind now issued. . 





A UntversaL Pronouncinc Gazetteer. By Thomas 
Baldwin, assisted by several other Gentlemen. Eighth 
edition, with a Supplement. Pp. 648 and 56. 

The claims of the title-page, of which we have 
copied only a small portion, seem to be abun- 
dantly sustained in the execution of the work. It 
isa very valuable book, to all appearance very 
carefully and thoroughly executed. A well writ- 
ten preface states its design and principles ; a list 
of authorities begets confidence; and an elabo- 
rate Introduction, of twenty pages, gives, besides 
a full account with reasons for its plan, the rules 
of pronunciation for fourteen languages. We 
might, perhaps, take exception, on the score of fa- 
miliar habit, to the author accenting the last i 
in Alexandria and Philadelphia, as names of an- 
cient cities: in the former case, particularly, it 
would be difficult to draw the line; for example, 
if one should speak of Amru’s burning of the li- 
brary there. With this exception, we like the 
author’s principle; though in application it re- 
quires the author’s book, which we shall esteem 
and consult accordingly. It is unquestionably far 
more melodious and easy to give the native sounds 
to most of those ungainly names that daunt us in 
maps and newspapers. Our old acquaintance, 
Amlwceh, turns out to be quite gentle to the ear ; 
and so with the author’s instances of Szegedin, 
Ljusne, &c. The geographical information seems 
to be well gathered and compacted. The pro- 
nouncing system is easy as any. The poetical 
authorities make it something of a literary curi- 
osity to boot. The supplement is a manual for the 
convenience of teachers, containing a list of some 
two thousand names occurring on school maps, 
some of which are and some are not in the origi- 
nal Gazetteer. Unless done up separately for 
cheapness, we still think that this, as well as the] 
“ Appendix,” or American Gazetteer, had better 
be incorporated with the first part. A single al- 
phabetical list of one hundred, thousand names is 
far easier to use than three of five thousand each, 
Some curiosities of sound and spelling are con- 
tained in a page of “mispronunciations.” The 
book, or one like it, ought, very decidedly, to be 
on every teacher’s desk. * 





Tur Pustic.Epucation or tHe Pgor.r, AN ORATION. 
By Theodore Parker. Pp. 59. Boston. 1850. 

Mr. Parker speaks, by way of introduction, of 
the military education of ancient Rome, the 
priestly education of modern Rome, and the aris- 
tocratic education of England—all at the state’s 
expense—and then of the State, Business, the 
Church, and the Press, as the educational influ- 
ences in this country, where “the Government is 
Democracy, the government of all, by all, for 
all, and in the name of all” He speaks of the 
Northern States ; for “ Slavery and education of 
the people are incommensurable quantities. No 
amount of violence can be their common meas- 
ure. The Republic, where master and slave were 
—_ educated, would soon be a red Republic. 

e slave-master knows this, and accordiagly 
ais education to the ban, and glories in keeping 
pe — barbarians in the land, and of 
: “ ers the necessary degradation which 

omes thereof” the four elements spoken of have 
reasonably fair justice done them as th bi 
unde 2 
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ous, of vant The contributions are numér- 
Us excellence, and adapted to merry 
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Governor Ford, of Ohio, in his annual message, 
states the receipts in the State Treasury, during 
the year 1849, at $2,511,119.37, the disbursements 
at $2,176,681.04. Of this amount, the sum of 
$1,022,358.96 was appropriated to the payment of 
the Interest on Foreign Debt. The total amount 
of the Domestic Bonds redeemed and cancelled in 
the year is, $199,386.25; and there remained in 
the Treasury a balance applicable to the payment 
of the State Debt, of $433,365.16. 
The receipts from the canals and 

public works, during the year end- 

ing November 15, 1848, were - 
From the same, for the year 1849 - 


$773,554 37 

731,173.50 

Decrease - - - - $42,380.87 

This decrease was caused by the prevalence of 

the Cholera, and by the extensive failure of the 
wheat crop. 


GOVERNOR FORD AND SLAVERY. 


There is nothing fishy in the reference to 
Slavery in the Message of Governor Ford, of 
Ohio. After avowing the deepest attachmen’ 
to the Union of the States, and asserting for each 
State the power of exclusive legislation over its 
own internal concerns, he proceeds : 


“ While all the rights of the slavebolding States, 
recognised hy the Constitution, should be rigidly and 
in good faith maintained, it is equally the right 
and the desire of the free States to be exempted 
from all the evils and burdens which that institu- 
tion imposes. 

“Consequently, the General Government should 
be clear from all responsibility for the existence 
or maintenance of Slavery, or any traflic therein. 
The subject of the extension of Slavery into the 
new Territories is one of interest, and has for 
some time past agitated the whole country. The 
interests of the free States, yea, the general in- 
terests of the whole nation—that higher motive, 
the love of liberty, and the yet holier claims of 
humanity and justice, all demand that these Ter- 
ritories, whether they remain as such, or be ad- 
mitted as States into the Union, shall forever re- 
main uncontaminated with the blight of slavery. 
That Congress has the power to prohibit slavery 
from being introduced into the Territories of the 
United States, where it does not now exist, there 
can be no rational doubt. I would therefore re- 
commend the passage of resolutions, pressing up- 
on our delegation in Congress the propriety and 
necessity of passing an ordinance forever exclud- 
ing slavery from every foot of territory owned by 
the United States, before any portion thereof 
shall be organized and admitted as a State. 

“ would also invite your attention to the sub- 
ject of the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia. That there should even be tolerated at, or 
near, the Capital of this boasted free Republic, a 
system of traffic in human flesh and blood—a sys- 
tem so revolting that it cannot be permitted 
within the borders of the slave States them- 
selves—is a blot and a stigma upon our national 
escutcheon, and ought forthwith to be wiped out. 
I would therefore recommend the passage of reso- 
lutions requesting our delegation to use their ex- 
ertions and influence to have the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia immediately abolished.” 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 
CINCINNATI CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cincinnati, January 22, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Within a few days, some most interesting sta- 
tistics have been published in our city papers, 
which show to some extent the comparative 
strength of the various religious bodies in this 
community. And, first, the 














ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN CINCINNATI 

Has been accustomed for some years to keep a re- 
gister of the marriages, births, and deaths, in its 
communion, which is published annually. The 
official table for 1£49 has just been published in 
the “Catholic Telegraph,” which gives the num- 
bers under the above heads in each of the church- 

















es. These are ten in number, including one small 
one in Fulton, and one in Covington. The totals 
for the year are — marriages, 1,154; baptisms, 
3,069; deaths, 4,018. To show the progress of 
this.church among us, it may be well to give the 
register for four years past, so far as relates to 
this city: 


In 1846. In 1847. In 1848, _ In 1849. 
Marriages - 600 725 959 1,154 
Baptisms - - 1,676 1,829 2,674 3,069 
Deaths - - 904 1,041 1,433 4,018 


Of the deaths for 1849, three-fifths may be placed 
to account of the cholera, by-which this church 
has suffered more in proportion than any of the 
‘Protestants, as the great body of the recent immi- 
grants from Germany and Ireland, among whom 
it was most fatal, are Roman Catholics. The 
other two-fifths, say 1,610, would exhibit an in- 
crease corresponding with the former part of the 
table. These registers and other data lead to the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Cist, (the best authori- 
ty in matters of this kind,) “that the Roman 
Catholics constitute thirty-five in every hundred 
of the entire population of Cincinnati and its ad- 
jacencies ;” and that “this is the proportion they 
have borne here for the last two years.” The ex- 
ample of this communion in keeping such records 
might with advantage be followed by Protestant 
churches, but we know it is not done—at least, if 
at all, to a very limited extent. A document ofa 
kind entirely new here, and of a somewhat curi- 
ous character, has, however, been lately given to 
the public, which throws ‘some light on the strength 
of the various ~ 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN CINCINNATI, 

It seems that, soon after the settlement of this 
place, a section of land was set apert in the town- 
ship, the proceeds of which were to be appropri- 
ated to the support of the ministry of the Gospel. 
At that time, there were but two or three socie- 
ties with their ministers here; and the worthy 
men of that period never anticipated that in less 
than half a century, and before the fund was ap- 
propriated, there would be in the township over 
one hundred clergymen. For some reason, not 
fully explained to the public, the matter was 
neglected, until at the last spring election for the 
first time three trustees for the “ ministerial sec- 
tion,” as it is called, were chosen by the people. 
This board have attended to the duties assigned 
them, and lately declared a dividend of the funds 
in their hands amounting to the enormous sum of 
four hundred and five dollars! To distribute 
this impartially, notice was given to all religious 
societies to report the number of their communi- 
cants. Thirty-nine sent in their claims, reporting 
in all thirteen thousand five hundred members, 
which entitled them to three cents per head. Not 
one-half the churches have reported, and those 
which have embrace a part of those only in each 
denomination. Thus, not one-half either of the 
Baptist or Presbyterian churches have chosen to 
report. The German Catholica seem to have 
availed themselves most generally of the privi- 
lege. In the published table, the name of each 
church and the number of its members are given 
in full. Five of the largest German Catholic 
churches report. 6,637 communicants. T'wo others 
and the Cathedral (English) made no report. Es- 
timating these to embrace 2,500 more, we have 
9,100 as the total membership in this communion 
within the bounds of our city. This of course 
does not include the whole population attending 
their worship and under their influence, which, 
as shown above, is much greater. It need hardly 
be observed that almost the entire increase of the 
Catholic population is from immigration. There 
are no converts here, even from nominal Prot- 
estants. - If there were one now and then, of any 
consequence, we would be sure to hear of it. 


POPULATION OF THE CITY. 

I eae that Cist, in remarking upon an article in 
the St. Louis Directory, lately published, which 
makes their population (by calculation) 71,000, 
estimates that ours will be, within the corporate 
limits alone, 129,700, and in the suburbs 15,000 
more, when the census shall be taken the present 
year. This is considerably higher than the esti- 
mates I gave you some months since. Time will 
soon show how nearly they approach the truth. 


STEAMBOAT DISASTERS IN THE WEST. 

An elaborate and well-prepared table was pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Republican last week, of 
the accidents which have occurred to steamboats 
on the Western waicrs du the past year. The 
name of each boat is given; the nature of the dis- 


aster which destroyed it; the place, and es- 
timated value. The number destroyed is 
sigaty three. Total estimated loss, $1,600,400. 

is, it is thought, does not include quite all 


these occurrences; but it cannot be much below 
the mark, 98 grea allen taken to record all 


that to knowledge _ h the newspapers. 
Th pln appended lalogue of those sunk 
Ba \ Kale eflertana raised and re- 


- These are twenty-eight in number. Most 








pi, Missouri, and Illinois rivers, and on the Ohio 
below the Falls. I notice but four or five as oc- 
curring between our city and Pittsburg. Twenty 
of the number in the first table were burnt at St. 
Louis. This, it will be seen, is nearly one-fourth 
of the whole number. The St. Louis writer thinks 
that if every loss connected with Western steam- 
boat navigation could be known, including collis- 
ions, collapsing of boilers and flues, damaging 
of cargoes, &c., it would swell the amount to the 
enormous sum of $200,000,000 or more ; and that 
the accidents to flat and keel boats, and other 
species of water craft, might be set down at 
$500,000 more. 

These estimates I regard as exaggerated; but 
still it is evident that great losses are sustained 
to Western Commerce by the dangers of naviga- 
tion—many of them, (after making all suitable 
allowances for the carelessness of pilots and en- 
gineers,) unavoidable, as long as the obstructions 
which exist are not removed. The improvement 
of our Western River Navigation demands the 
attention of our Government ; and if the present 
Congress and Cabinet do anything efficiently for 
us, they will deserve, for this at least, the thanks 
of the Western people. If left to individual or 
State enterprise, nothing will be done, as past ex- 
perience has shown. The right and expediency 
of our Government taking the charge of improve- 
ments on our lakes and rivers, is really true Dem- 
ocratic doctrine, however the would-be exclusive 
Democracy of the present day may disown it, or 
try to evade it. 

THE HEALTH OF THE CITY 

is as good as usual at this season, with the excep- 
tion of the Small Pox, which has been unusually 
prevalent for some months. The Trustees of the 
Township have had from forty to sixty patients 
constantly under their care, with this disease, for 
three months past. Owing to the difficulty of 
young men and strangers who are suffering with 
it getting boarding, though well able to pay their 
expenses, the Board of Health are about erecting 
a commodious hospital for their reception. The 
board report the total expenditures during the 
prevalence of the Cholera and Small Pox, from 
June 5, 1849, to January 5, 1850, to have been 
$9,371. Of this, $3,700 were paid to physicians, 
and $3 996 for the various expenses of the Cholera 
Hospital. Yours, 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE, 


Boston, January 26, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era. 

Another trial took place, last Monday, for the 
election of Member of Congress in the fourth 
district of this State, which ended, however, in 
thé®same unsatisfactory result that has charac- 
terized former attempts in this district. The 
votes stood as follows: Palfrey, 3,888 ; Thomp- 
son, 4.413; Robinson, 1,790. 

At the trial in November last, the result stood— 
Palfrey, 4,978; Thompson, 5229; Robinson, 
3,994. 

The chief point of interest under considera- 
tion at this time is with reference to the proposed 
amendment in the Constitution on the subject of 
the election of Representatives in districts by 
plurality of votes intead of a majority. An order 
to that effect was introduced in the Senate on 
Thursday, providing that in all cases where Sen- 
ators are not elected by the people on the second 
Monday in November, by a majority, the de- 
ficiency shall be supplied, as follows, viz: on the 
ensuing fourth Monday in November, the quali- 
fied voters shall vote for the persons who shall be 
found to have the highest number of votes in such 
districts, and not elected, amounting ‘o twice the 
number of Senators wanting, if there be so many 
voted for, and the requisite number having the 
largest number of votes shall be declared elected ; 
and no votes for any other candidate than those 
specified shall be counted. The final action on 
this question is still doubtful, but there is a 
strong probability that the modification will be 
adopted. 

Decidedly the greatest literary lion here at the 
present time is Miss Fredrika Bremer, the dis- 
tinguished Swedish authoress, who is spending 
the winter in Boston and its vicinity among her 
numerous friends. On Wednesday last, Miss 
Bremer visited the two Houses of the Legisla- 
ture at the State House, in company with Charles 
Sumner, Esq,, of this city. . 

The old Anti-Slavery organization have been 
celebrating their anniversary in a series of meet- 
ings, continued through Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. The meetings were pretty well at- 
tended, and were held in Faneuil Hall through 
the day and evening. The principal speakers 
were Edmund Quincy, William L. Garrison, P. 
Pillsbury, and Wendell Phillips. Much ammu- 
nition was expended on the Free Soil party, and 
denunnciatory invectives were hurled forth with 
a zeal and fury worthy of South Carolina her- 
self. 

The young slave girl, who recently escaped to 
this city, concealed on board a vessel, was present 
at the meetings, and received at the close, from 
the hands of Miss Bremer, who was also there, 
a pretty bouquet of ficwers, as a token of sym- 
pathy. 

Animal Magnetism seems quite to have taken 
our good city by. storm this winter, and under the 
names of Pathetism, Electro-biology, &c, attracts 
nightly crowds in no less than three different 
parts of the town—such is the popular itching 
for the marvellous and wonderful. 

Rev. Ezra Gannett, D. D., delivered an adthira- 
ble lecture before the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation, on Wednesday evening. His theme was 
“ Conversation ;” and the effort was replete with 
beauty, grace, and instruction. Thenext lecture 
of the course ‘will be given by Rev. G. W. Be- 
thune, of Brooklyn, New York. G. F.B. 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS — FIRST SESSION. 


Tvespay, January 22, 1850. 
SENATE. 

The only thing worthy of note in to-day’s pro- 
ceedings, beside the speech of General Cass, was 
the following resolution introduced by Mr. Web- 
ster : 

Resolved, That provision ought to be made by 
law that every male citizen of the United States, 
and every male person who has declared his in- 
tention of becoming a citizen according to the 
provisions of law, of twenty-one years of age or 
upwards, shall be entitled to enter upon and take 
any one-quarter section of the public lands which 
may be open to entry at private sale, for the pur- 
poses of residence and cultivation; and that when 
such citizen shall have resided on the same land 
for three years, and cultivated the same, or if dy- 
ing in the mean time, the residence and cultiva- 
tion shall be held and carried on by his widow or 
his heirs, or devisees, for the space of full three 
years from and after making entry of such land, 
such residence and cultivation for the said three 
years to be completed within four years from the 
time of such entry, then a patent to issue for the 
same to the person making entry, if living, or 
otherwise to his heirs or devisees, as the case may 
require: Provided, nevertheless, That such person 
so entering and taking the quarter section as 
aforesaid shall not have, nor shall his devisee or 
heirs have, any power to alienate such land, 
nor create any title thereto in law or equity, 
by deed, transfer, lease, or any other conveyance 
except by devise by will. 

Mr. Rusk moved that the resolution be printed: 

The resolution lies over under therule, and the 
motion to print was laid over also. 

Mr. Cass resumed and finished his remarks on 
the Territorial Question. [We present on our 
fourth page a synopsis of the speech. | 

At the close of his speech, the resolution of 
Mr. Foote was laid upon the table, with the un- 


derstanding that it could be called up at any 
time. — 











The bill making an appropriation for the re- 
pair and improvement of the dam at the head of 
Cumberland Island, on the Ohio, was read a third 
time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Douglas, the Senate took up 
the memorial of the Legislative Council of Dese- 
ret, asking admission into the Union as a Terri- 
tory dr State. Mr. Douglas moved that the me- 
morial be referred to the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories. 

[A debate sprung up on this motion, Mr. But- 
ler and other Southern members claiming that 
the memorial should go to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which he was chairman, and which 
is supposed to be more unfavorable in its construc- 
tion to the interests of Freedom than the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. At last the question 
was decided in the affirmative on the motion to 


refer to the Committee on the Territories, as 
follows :] ' 


Yeas— Messrs. Badzer, Benton, Bradbury, 
Bright, Chase, Clarke, Cooper, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Dickinsdn, Dodge of lowa, Dodge of 


Wisconsin, Douglas, Felch, Foote, G 
lin, Houston, ra tan iller, Norris, 





R Seward, Shie are, Underwood, 
Upham, Wales, Walker, Whitcomb.—30. 
Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Berrien, Borland, 





sippi, Dawson, Dayton, Hunter, King, Mason, 
Morton, Pearce, Phelps, Sebastian, Spruance, 
Turney, Yulee—20. 

So the resolution and memorial were referred 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

Mr. Douglas then moved to take up the bill 
submitted by Mr. Foote, for the government of 
Deseret, New Mexico, and California, and the 
erection of the State of Jacinto, and refer it to 
the Committee on the Territories, a motion having 
been previously made to refer to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The latter motion was lost—yeas 19, nays 23. 
The former motion prevailed—yeas 25, nays 22, 
as follows : 

Yeas—Mesers. Baldwin, Bradbury, Bright, 
Chase, Clarke, Cooper, Corwin, Dayton, Dickin- 
son, Dodge of Iowa, Dodge of Wisconsin, Doug- 
las, Felch, Greene, Hamlin, Jones, Miller, Nor- 
ris, Seward, Spruance, Underwood, Upham, 
Wales, Walker, and Whitcomb—25. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ben- 
ton, Berrien, Borland, Butler, Clay, Clemens, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Foote, Houston, 
Hunter, King, Mangum, Mason, Mor‘on, Pearce, 
Rusk, Turney, and Yulee—22. 


So the bill was referred to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

[It may be supposed that all those voting in the 
affirmative will sustain the admission of Califor- 
nia as a State, but not that all who voted in the 
negative will resist its admission. ] 

The Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

The House passed a resolation authorizing the 
Clerk to supply each member with a copyof Joel 
B. Sutherland’s Congressional Manual, except 
those already supplied. ie 

The House resolved itself fato Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and Mr. 
Bayly of Virginia, as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, made the usual motion 
for the reference of the Prcesident’s Message to 
the appropriate Committees, 

Mr. Clingman then obtained the floor, and de- 
livered a speech of an hour’s length on the sub- 
ject of Slavery, denouncing the claims of the 
North, and attempting to show how the South 
would gain by a Dissolution. [See synopsis of 
speech on 4th page. | 





Wepnespay, January 23, 1850. 
SENATE. 

Among the petitions presented to-day were the 
following by Mr. Chase: 

One in favor of cheap postage, one asking for 
the adoption of measures for the settlement of 
all international difficulties in an amicable man- 
ner. 

A memorial from the Green -Plains Yearly 
Meeting, asking for the abolition of the army, the 


‘navy, West Point Military Academy and all for- 


tifications ; also one from the same body, asking 
an enactment to prohibit the sale of the public 
lands, except to actual settlers, in limited quanti- 
ties. 

Mr. Hunter of Virginia introduced a bill to 
repeal the law authorizing the Department of the 
Interior. 

The Senate then tock up the motion to print 
the Vermont resolutions, on which Mr. Phelps 
addressed the Senate at some length. As it was 
late, the motion was laid on the table, to allow Mr, 
Butler an opportunity to call up his bill relating 
to fugitives from labor, which was then made the 
special order for to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Strong, from the Committee on Elections, 
reported a resolution in relation to the contested 
election from Iowa, which, after much debate was 
recommitted. 

The House then proceeded to take up the bu- 
siness on the Speaker’s table, the first in order 
being the motion of Mr. Venable to refer the 
President’s Message in relation to California to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

Mr. Seddon of Virginia addressed the House 
in opposition to the policy recommended by the 
President in the Message. Mr. McClernand 
moved to refer it the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union ; pending which, the House 
adjourned. 





Tuvrspay, January 24, 1850. 
SENATE, 
After the reception of resolutions, memorials, 
and reports of committees, Mr. Clay asked the 


Senate to take up a resolution submitted by him | 


yesterday, for the purchase of the manuscript 
of the Farewell Address of General Washing- 
ton. It was taken up, and Mr. Clay addressed 
the Senate. 

Mr. Foote made a few remarks, with a view to 
show that Mr. Clay’s remarks in regard to Dis- 
union were applicable chiefly to the fricnds of the 
Wilmot Proviso. 

After remarks from other Senators, the resolu- 
tion was read the third time and passed. 

It directs the Committee on the Library to 
purchase the manuscript copy of the Farewell 
Address of Washington, if it can be purchased 
on reasonable terms. 

The Senate went into Committee of the Whole 
on the bill reported by Mr. Butler in relation to 
fugitives from service or labor. 

Mr. Butler said, the evil this bill was intended 
to remedy, was increasing. It was estimated that 
the South sustained a loss annually of $200,000 
from slaves running away, and this he attributed 
to the interference of persons in the free States. 
He had little faith, however, in the efficacy of the 
bill. The Federal Legislature had too little 
power to carry out the constitutional provision on 
the subject. He held that the States were bound 
under the Constitution to codperate in the arrest 
and delivery of fugitive slaves, and so they felt 
for many years after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. But times had changed. He reviewed 
the legislation of the several States, attempting 
to show that it was intended to defraud the own- 
ers of slaves of their rights. 

He found fault with so much of the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Prigg case, as pro- 
nounced any legislation by the States in aid of 
the claims of the master, unconstitutional. That 
judgment brought within its scope subjects that 
were not in issue, and which ought not to be af- 
fected by it. He was especially severe on New 
York, and directed some of his denunciations 
against one of its Senators, (Mr. Seward,) person- 
ally. “A Governor of that State,” he said, “per- 
haps a politician consulting popularity, or one 
who had a conscience that teok refuge in a mo- 
rality that was above that of other men, and above 
the obligation of the Constitution of his country, 
as T would say—openly assumed the ground that 
he would not deliver up a fugitive from justice, 
upon the application of another State, if it should 
only appear that he bad been charged with steal- 
ing or inveigling a slave from his owner—hold- 
ing, as I understand, that he would not regard 
anything a felony that was not so regarded by 
her own laws. I believe his course was repudi- 
ated by his own Legislature; and from the high- 
est judge to the lowest tipstaff, he has no counte- 
nance for his sage opinion.” 

Further on he remarked— 

‘ With regard to the State of New York, of 
which I now propose to speak, it may be safely 
said that her legislation has been cumulatively 
unconstitutional. Her own courts have so de- 
cided; and, becoming tired of this kind of war on 
the slavebolding States, she seems to think it 
most expedient, or her domngrenes think s0, to 
give herself up to agitation. I believe one of her 
Senators (not®my friend who sits near me, Mr. 
Dickinson) owes his seat here, in some measure, 
to this species of agitation—an agitation whose 
waves are always beating at the base of, I fear, a 
crumbling Constitution—an agitation as unwise 
as it is criminal—an agitation that requires firm- 
ness to resist it. There are but few men in any 
republic who have firmness to resist these popular 
tendencies; but their character is preserved in 
history, and impartial posterity delights to con- 
trast them with popular demagogues, who are 
satisfied if they can stand, for the time, on the 
wreck of their country. The latter are like the 
reed that reproached the prostrate oak with the 


ud. of breasting the storm. 

I ald popular agitators the worst kind pf men; 
they preserve a mean life frequently at the ex- 
pense of a whole nation. ; 

[We may remark, that Mr. Butler is. in the 


towards certain Senators from the Free States. 
Whether he does more injury to them or him- 
self by such a course, the reader of good taste 
will be at no logs to decide.] 

Proceeding in his comments upon the Legisla- 
tion of the States individually, he at last named 
Ohio. 


She had a black code, I believe. It has been so 
often modified, that it is extremely difficult to un- 
derstand it at this time. But her public men are 
her exponents, or some of them. One—a Senator 
on this floor—has openly said, in a resolution said 
to have been proposed by him at a meeting of 
Free-Soilers, that, under an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States, he would feel 
at liberty, under a mental reservation, to regard 
this article as null and void. 


Mr. Chase of Ohio rose, and, with much em- 
phasis, demanded— 

“To whom does the Senator allude?” 

Mr. Butler. I allude to the Senator himself, 
and to a resolution introduced by him in a con- 
vention held in i843. 

Mr. Chase. Mr. President, I never proposed 
such a resolution—never voted for any such reso- 
lution; I never would propose or vote for such a 
resolution. 

Mr. Butler. It is attributed to the Senator 
who has just taken his seat, if the accounts in the’ 
newspapers are to be relied upon. 

Mr. Chase. When a Senator brings a serious 
charge against a fellow-Senator, he should have 
some better authority than a newspaper para- 
graph. [Sensation.] 

Mr. Butler. 1 should hardly have supposed 
that such a remark -would comefrom one connected 
with newspapers himself. [Loud laughter.] When 
an honorable Senator arises upon this floor, and 
disavows anything publicly charged to him, [shall 
give him credit for it, and not contradict him. I 
can say that heretofore this opinion has been at- 
tributed to both himself and one of the Senators 
from New York, [Mr. Seward.] They have been 
thought to be extra-constitutional. They have 
been thought to take an extra view of this subject 
altogether. 

Mr. Butler said that the fate of the bill de- 
pended upon the action of a fixed majority, which 
was with the North, a majority secured through 
the operation of the ballot box. 


It is no exaggeration when | say, it has been 
the ballot-box which has, in some measure, pro- 
duced the mischiefs which some have supposed 
could be removed throughit. It has been through 
the ballot-box that the sections have been arrayed 
against each other. Mr. President, it is worse 
than Pandora’s box; for there was hope at the 
bottom of that, but there is no hope in this. You 
have a majority inthe North. This majority is 
destined to increase ; yes, sir, it is destined to in- 
crease. You have a high responsibility attuched 
to you as a majority. 

The reply to complaint is, that a majority must 
govern ; a proposition that involves in it unlimited 
power—a power to construe and a power to enforce 
the Constitution. Well, sir, the power of a ma- 
jority exists. How it will be used is to be deter- 
mined. It carries with it its power, and ought to 
have associated with it its responsibilities. 

The destiny of this republic depends upon this 
increasing and aggressive majority. Even if it 
were to assign limits to itself to-day, I fear it 
would pass them to-morrow. It is supposing that 
selfishness will respect the prescriptions of justice. 

This majority will increase under the influence 
of a common interest. Minnesota, Nebraska, Cal- 
ifornia, Deseret, and New Mexico, are in a polit- 
ical condition to become States. They will have 
to be admitted by the votes of the South—and 
these votes will be given under an honorable obli- 
gation to observe the compromises of the past; 
but they surely should look to some security for 
the future. They can have no indemnity for the 
past—that has been absorbed in the elements of 
their ruin; it is beyond the power of revocation or 
remedy ; we must consult the counsels of prudence 
to prevent further mischief. 

Sir, the time for hearing the forms and pretences 
of argument has passed. Every day’s proceedings 
here show the temptations to further advance in 
making majorities, with a view of reaping the 
fruits of the measures devised—either in popular 
fame or a chance for office. This is the theatre 
for demonstration, and we have many actors—all 
looking to the magical influence of majority, and 
especially a majority by looking to foreign acces- 
sion. 

The resolution introduced the other day by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts is an 
illustration of this ; and, sir, there are other reso- 
lutions to the same intent. They all profess a great 
love for coming foreigners—to incrrase a majority. 

Mr. Batler proceeded to speak in general terms 
on the Territorial Question, the Mexican War, 
the conduct of the American Soldiery in Mexico, 
and the wonderful magnanimity of General Scott 
in laying down the command in the moment of 
triumph, when Mexico was under his feet. He 
repudiated the doctrines announced by General 
Cass, in relation to the right of ‘the People ofa 
Territory to govern themselves. 


Snrely, when the cession was made, it was 
made to those who had declared the war; and 
who were they? They were the People of the 
different sovereign States, through their represent- 
ative trustee—the Congress of the United States. 
And, as a trustee, Congress took, and, as such, 
must hold. It is a resulting consequence of the 
war-power, clearly conferred by the Constitution, 
that Congress must take care of and govern the 
Territories that have been surrendered to its do- 
minion—subject only to the limitations and con- 
trolling inflaence of equality and right among the 
partners who achieved the conquest. 

After some general remarks upon the relations 
of the States, Mr. Butler closed his speech. 

Mr. Chase. I do not propose, now, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to enter into the general question which 
has been presented by the bill reported from the 
Judiciary Committee, but I have been myself indi- 
vidually referred to, in a manner which makes it 
proper for me to say a word or two. 

Mr. Butler, (interposing) The statement to 
which I referred came froman Ohiopaper. That 
is my authority. I will hand it to the gentleman 
before he begins his remarks, in order that he 
may know upon what I based the remarks that I 
made in relation to him. 

Mr. Chase. I know no reason, Mr. President, 
why a particular Senator should be singled out 
upon this floor for a special exhibition of his per- 
sonal opinions and views. It may, perhaps, be 
thought somewhat safer to attack a Senator whose 
supposed positions may separate him in political 
action from the two leading parties of thecountry. 
than other Senators who have the advantage of 
prompt and powerful party support. The Senator 
from South Carolina thought proper the.other day 
to bring before the Senate a letter written by 
myself, and now the same Senator has seen fit to 
introduce here a newspaper paragraph, attributing 
to me a certain resolution. 

Mr. President, I wrote the letter attributed to 
me, I wrote that letter to the late Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of my State. I did not 
expect its publication. If I had, a phrase or two 
perhaps might have been made less obvoxious to 
verbal criticism. But, sir, the general propositions 
maintained in that letter, [ would maintain in 
public, as I have maintained them in private. I 
have no sentiments for private communication 
which I am not ready to avow on proper occasions 
everywhere. My opinions, Mr. President, all men 
may know, and these opinions I am ready to de- 
fend. They are not sectional opinions. I was 
made to say, in the report of some remarks which 
I uttered in the Senate the other day, that the 
Free Democracy—the party with which I have 
acted—was “sometimes sectional” in its charac- 
ter. I did not say that. It is not so. I hold no 
views which I deem sectional. Nor are they sec- 
tional, unless the opinions of Washington, and 
Jefferson, and Madison, were sectional also; for 
every position which I maintain is fortified by their 
authority—by Southern authority. Not, sir, that 
I feel the need of Southern authority: it is 
enough for me that opinions which I maintain are 
commended to the approval of my own judgment 
by the force of reason—enough that Iam myself 
satisfied that these opinions are sound, just, and 
constitutional. Such opinions I shall maintain 
fearlessly, and maintain everywhere — always, 
however, with entire respect for the opinions of 
those who differ from me Why, sir, we are in a 
Senate—a Senate of «quals, perfect equals; and 
while I respect the opinions of every Senator upon 
this floor, and desire that he should utter them 
with entire freedom, I shall claim the like respect 
for opinions which I utter—the results of consid- 
eration, reflection, and an honest judgment. 
‘Enough, sir, for the letter. Now, in regard to 
this newspaper paragraph. I am not sorry that 
the Senator from South Carolina has deemed my 
humble life worthy of his biographical investiga- 
tions. He will find nothing in the history of that 
life which I am unwilling to have known—nothing 
in any opinions advanced by me which I am not 
ready to avow. But, sir, I do not choose to be 
held responsible for opinions not mine. This 
newspaper scrap ascribes to me the paternity of a 
resolution supposed to recognise the propriety of 
mental reservation in a certain case, 

T have only to say I never edi the resolu- 
tion; never voted for the resolution; I never 
would propose or vote for such a resolution. I 
hold no doctrine of mental reservation. Every 
man, in my judgment, should say precisely what 
he means—kee nothing back, here or else- 
where. I should like, sir, to see every man main- 
tain here the same positions which he maintains 





at home—bold enough and resolute enough to ad- 


cates before his constituents. . 

I have nothing farther to say, Mr. President. I 
regret that I have been constrained to speak at all 
of matters personal to myself. But, under the 
circumstances, I felt it my duty to say what I 
have said. 

Mr. Butler. I hope the paragraph which has 
been referred to will be read. 

Mr. Chase. Let it be read. 
Clerk for that purpose. 

Mr. Mason. I wish to ask the Senator, if he 
will answer one or two questions, for my informa- 
tion, and the information of the country? I un- 
derstand him to state that he did not offer that 
resolution ; that he never voted for it, and never 
would vote for it. I gather from the same news- 
paper publication, that that resolution was offered 
at a meeting of the friends of that gentleman, con- 
vened by his influence, and at which I take it for 
granted he was present. Now, I ask him to in- 
form me and the country, whether, by whomsoever 
it was offered, that resolution was not passed in 
his presence? I hope, also, that the extract will 
be read. 

The Secretary read the extract as follows: 

“Tn 1843, Messrs. Chase and Lewis published 
a call for an Abolition Convention at Columbus. 
The Convention met; and among its doings, it 
adopted the following resolution, which was pro- 
posed by Mr. Chase, in propria persona : 

_ “* Resolved, That we hereby give it to be dis- 
tinctly understood by this nation and the world, 
that the Abolitionists, considering that the strength 
of our cause lies in its righteousness, and our hopes 
for it in our conformity to the laws of God, and 
our support for the rights of man, we owe to the 
sovereign Ruler of the Universe, as a proof of our 
allegiance to Him, in all our civil relations and 
offices, whether as friends, citizens, or as public 
functionaries, sworn to support the Constitution 
of the United States, to regard and treat the third 
clause of the instrument, whenever applied in the case 
of a fugitive slave, AS UTTERLY NULL AND Vorp, and 
consequently as forming no part of the Constitution of 
the United States, WHENEVER WE ARE CALLED UPON 
AS SWORN TO SUPPORT IT, ” 

Mr. Chase. I do not know that I understand 
correctly the inquiry of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, [ Mr. Mason.] 

Mr. Mason. My inquiry is, whether the hon- 
orable Senator knows and can inform me whether 
that resolution was offered and passed at a meet- 
ing convened at his instance. 

Mr. Chase. [ do not know, Mr. President, how 
far it is deemed proper to go into subjects of this 
character here. Certainly an investigation of 
this sort, in the Senate, strikes me as somewhat 
out of place; but I will state, for the information 
of the honorable Senator, that the resolution in 
question was not proposed and adopted at any 
convention held or convened at my instance in 
the State of Ohio. It was not proposed or adopted 
at the convention referred to in the newspaper 
ecrap brought here It was, however, introduced 
and passed in a convention held at Buffalo,in the 
State of New York. I have forgotten the year, 
but I think in 1843. I have answered the specific 
inquiry of the Senator, and might leave the sub- 
ject here; but perhaps it would he well, since this 
matter has been brought before us, to state fur- 
ther what is within my knowledge in reference 
to it. The resolution was presented at a Mass 
Convention of what was called the Liberty Party. 
I was present, and was a member of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. The resolution in question 
was submitted to this Committee, who declined 
to report it for the action of the Convention. It 
was opposed by mein the committee room, but I 
cannot say how far the action of the Committtee 
was attributable to that. It was afterwards intro- 
duced to the Convention, when I was not present, 
by its author, and was adopted, after a speech 
from him, as often happens in such cases, without 
discussion or examination. It did not express, in 
my judgment, the sense of the Convention or of 
the party. Is the Senator satisfied ? 

Mr. Mason. Perfectly, sir. 

Mr. Chase. Having referred to the political or- 
ganization known as the Liberty Party, I will 
take occasion to add, that, in my judgment, a 
body of purer men was never associated in politi- 
cal action. They were men who had honesty 
enough to speak as they meant, and courage 
enough to act as they resolved. 

Mr. Mason. I desire to be heard upon the bill 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. Chase. I intend to propose, as the time for 
adjournment has nearly arrived, that the bill be 
passed over informally. 

Mr. Hamlin. If there is nothing else before 
the Senate, I will move that the Senate now go 
into Executive session. 

Mv. Mason. I desire that this subject should be 
passed over informally. 


I sent it to the 





[Neither House of Congress was in session on 
Friday or Saturday. | 





Monvay, Janvary 28, 1850. 
SENATE, 

The morning hour was devoted, as is usual, to 
the reception of memorials, reports of Commit- 
tees, &c. 

Mr. Seward presented several joint resolutions 
of the Legislature of New York, one expressing 
approbation of the Land Reform resolution in- 
troduced by Mr. Webster sometime since. Mr- 
Webster announced his purpose to call up his res- 
olution so soon as the report of the Commissioner 
of the Land Office was published. 

Mr. Cass presented a memorial from certain 
citizens of Maryland, commending the proposi- 
tions made for the relief of the Hungarian refugees, 
and asking similar relief for many native refugees 
in the State of Maryland, “who are oppressed 
by poverty more enduring than Russian barbari- 
ty or Austrian cruelty.” It wag referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Davis, from the Select Committee on the 
Census, reported a bill for taking the census. 
After some conversation, in which Mr. Foote in- 
dicated his indisposition to act upon the bill or 
any other question, until the Territorial Ques- 
tion was settled, the bill was made the special or- 
der for Thursday. 

A resolution was adopted calling upon the Pres- 
ident for information respecting our relations 
with the Central States of America. 

The Senate then took up the special order, the 
fugitive bill, reported by Mr. Butler of South 
Carolina. On this bill, Mr. Mason of Virginia 
addressed the Senate at length. He charged the 
Northern people with disloyalty to the compro- 
mises of the Constitution. He characterized their 
legislation on the subject of fugitives from service, 
as intended practically to nullify the Constitu- 
tion. He did not believe that this bill or any 
other they could procure would be an eflicient 
remedy for the many evils complained of. He 
stated that there was but one way to obtain re- 
dress, and that was by reprisals by the suffering 
States on the commerce and property of the citi- 
zens of the offending States. 

Having closed his remarks, Mr. Seward asked 
leave to lay upon the table and have printed an 
amendment, proposing to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert five sections, securing 
to the alleged fugitive theright of jury trial and 
the habeas corpus, and placing claimant and 
claimed, in the eye of the law, upon an equal 
footing. 

Mr. Foote objected to the printing, and by 
unanimous consent, at the desire of Mr. Seward, 
proceeded to assign his reasons. His reasons were 
sectional and personal, and at their close he with- 
drew his objection to the printing of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Seward asked that the subject be passed 
over informally, for the purpose of giving Mr. 
Chase of Ohio an opportunity to speak on the 
bill. It had been his intention to adddress the 
Senate to-day, but a severe domestic bereave- 
ment (the sudden death of a beloved sister) had 
prevented. 

The Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Mr. Disney asked leave to submit resolutions 
affirming the power of Congress over the District 
of. Columbia, but its obligation to be bound by 
the will of the people in matters of domestic con- 
cernment—that there need be no conflict between 
these two things, as Congress may retrocede the 
District, and select asthe seat of Government an- 
other locality, where no embarrassment shall arise 
out of the question of Slavery; that the people 
of every separate community, whether they do or 
do not reside in a Territory of the United States, 
have an exclusive right to regulate their own do- 
mestic concerns, &c., &c. 

Leave was not granted. 

The rest of the day was consumed in the re- 
ception of petitions. One presented by Mr. 
Crowell, from citizens of Ohio, for the establish- 
ment of a Congress of Nations to settie interna: 
tional controversies, he wished to have referred 


to a Select Committee. A motion to lay on the 





table, was Jost. MrjStanton moved te refer to 


the Committee on Foreign Relations, After an 
in effectual attempt to adjourn, the motion failed— 
yeas 85, nays 97. The question recurring on the 
motion to refer to a Select Committee Mr. Thomp- 
son of Mississippi moved to lay upea the table ; 
pending which, the House adjourned. 


oe 


Tuespay, January 29, 150. 
TE. 


Mr. Clay brought forward to-day a plan for 
compromising the Slave Question, embodied in 
eight resolutions. 

The first proposes to admit California as a 
State, with suitable boundaries, without any 
attempt to interfere with her prohibition of sla- 
very. 

The second, to provide Territorial Govern- 
ments for the Territories not included in the 
boundaries of such State, without imposing on 
them any restriction in relation to slavery. 

The third and fourth, propose to secure the 
boundaries of New Mexico, and at the same time 
satisfy the claim of Texas by assuming her in- 
debtedness. 

The fifth affirms that it is inexpedient to abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia, unless 
with the consent of the people of Maryland, and 
of the people of the District, and upon just com- 
pensation. 

The sixth affirms that Congress ought to abol- 
ish the slave trade in the District—the trade in 
slaves imported into it. 

The seventh affirms the duty of Congress to 
provide more effectual legislation for the recap- 
ture of fugitive slaves. 

The eighth denies the power of Congress to 
prohibit the transportation of slaves from one 
State to another, or the inter-State slave trade. 

Mr. Clay accompanied the presentation of the 
resolutions with explanations, comments, and a 
short speech on the necessity of conciliation. An 
irregular debate then sprung up, in which Messrs. 
Foote, Rusk, Mason, Davis of Mississippi, King, 
and Downs, took part, all dissenting strongly 
from Mr. Clay’s position. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House was engaged in a further consider- 
ation of the subject of Mileage, and subsequent- 
ly of the joint resolution for the purchase of the 
manuscript of Washington’s Farewell Address. 


NEW YORK. 

New York is in a fair way to be disgraced on 
the Slavery Question, by her Legislature. Hun- 
ker members of the Democratic party in the 
Assembly seem extremely anxious to dig the 
grave of the party. Weshall watch their pro- 
ceedings with some interest, and report more 
fully next week. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, January 28, 1850. 

Flour .is rather quiet, and the market slightly 
in favor of buyers. Common State and Michi- 
gan, $494 a $5; Genesee, pure, $550 a $5.62; 
Southern, $525 a $5.37. Rye flour, $3. Corn 
meal, $2.87 a $294. 

Lard is in better request. New, for shipment 
to England, 614 a 634 cents; and 500 barrels at 
63g a 616 cents per pound. 








PuiLapecruia, January 28, 1850. 

Flour is held at $5 for common brands, and 
$5 12 for extra; choice; for city use, $5.50 a $5.62. 
Corn meal, $2.75 a $287. Rye flour, $2 94. 

Grain scarce. Red wheat, $1.04'a $107; white, 
$1.08 a $1.14. Corn steady—new yellow, 56 a 57 
cents; white, 53 a 54 cents. Oats, 32 a 34 cents. 
Rye, 62 cents. 

New mess pork, $11.87 a $12. 
cents, in barrels and kegs. 

Wool is in active request. 


Lard, 614 a 7 





Bartiwore, January 28, 1850. 
Flovr.—Sales of 1,200 barrels Howard Street, 
at $487. in City Mills there is nothing doing. 


BOSTON SUBSCRIBERS TO THE NATIONAL ERA 


Will be supplied with copies of the Inder to Vol. II, by 
calling at the office of Agency, No. 25 Cornhill. 





o<>~ The Era is delivered in Boston every week, immedi- 
ately on its arrival by the Express. Its occasional non-arri 
val till the day after it is due, will explain the occasional 
delay in delivery. 

ic The Boston price for the Era, delivered by carriers 
free of postage, is now $2.75 per year. This is as low as the 
paper can be afforded, with the present expenses of trans- 
portation and delivery. GEORGE W. LIGHT. 








PHONOGRAPHY WITHOUT A TEACHER! 
A very popular study, and a very useful one. 

VER YBODY has heard of the art of Writing by Sound. 

Thousands have learned it, both in England and Amer- 

ica, and their prarses of its simplicity, brevity, and legibility, 

have been heard the world over. Hundreds of intelligent 

young men are actively engaged in teaching the system in 

various parts of the country, but their numbers are ton few 

to visit every neighborh.od where the young and the old are 

waiting and anxious to Jearn. Donble the number of teach- 

ers might find profitable and pleasant employment in spread- 
ing a knowledge of this very useful art. 

This want of public instruction has induced the publish- 
ers of the Phonetic Advocate, a semi monthly magazine, of 
sixteen pages, issued at Cincinnati, Ohio, to have prepared, 
at great expence, a complete series of engrured illustrations 
of the system. by meaus of which they intend giving a Txo- 
rough Course of Instruction in the art through their paper, 
commencing in Februsryv, 1850. The lessons will be induc- 
tive, and comprehensible bv all grades of mind; the text will 
be printed on large and clear type; so that the atu ‘ent. will 
be enabled, in a few months of oceasion«| reading, to master 
its princip'es, and write the system with accur:c¢ and ease. 

A course of lessons of this k'n’, from a teacher, would eost 
five dollars; but here the opportunity is offered for receiv- 
ing them at the bare subscription price of the Phonetic Ad 
vocate—one dollar per year. Besides the lessons in phonog- 
raphy, it contains a variety of miscellaneous and scientific 
reading matter, and information in regard to the spread of 
phonetic principles 

The public will need no earnest solicitations for patronage 
for such a work. Those wishing it will please address, pest 
paid, (terms in advance) — 

LONGLEY & BROTHER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LITTELWU’S LIVING AGE, 


—— OF No. 299. — Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

1. Position of the British Colonies.— Tait’s Magazine. 

2. Thomas Carlyle on the Negro Question.— Frazer's 
Magazine. : 

3. First Quarrels: A Sketch from Life. — Chambers’s 
Journal. 

4. French Pedlers in Italy.—J0. 

5. The Jews in Europe,—Independent. 

6. Geographical and Ethnological Considerations. —Lieut. 
Maury. 
z: The Albatross.—Chambers’s Journal. 

8. Zine snbstituted for White Lead in Painting —New 
Y rk Tribune. 

9. New Letters by Charles Lamb.— Literary World 

10. Pasha of Egypt vs. British Jockey Club.—Beli’s Life 
in London. 
11. The Publishing Business.—Literary Wogjd. 
12. The Arctic Expedition, Search for Sir Juhn Frank- 
lin —Exominer. 

18. Louis Napoleon's First Year — Times and Eruminer. 

14 The Cape and the Convicts — Examiner. 

15. Foreign News ani Miscellany.—Spectator, §c. 
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Wasuinoton, December 27, 1845. 
Of allthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English langaage; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, inciudes a portraiture of the hnman mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly, at six dollare a year, by 
E. LITTELl & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


OF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-half street and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 





THE NEW GR2ZFENBERG WATER CURE 
REPORTER 

Is published monthly, containing thirty-tw» large octavo 

pages, devoted to the dissemination of the principles of 
life, health, and true medical reform. It will aim to explain 
clearly, intelligibly, and scientffically, the principles and 
proc+sses of HypRopaTHY. ; 

Henry Foster, M. D., Editor. 
Regular Contributors. 

N. Bedortha, M. D., New Lebanon Water Cure, N. Y. 
S.'0. Gleason, M. D., Glenhaven Water Cure, N.Y. 
. V. Thayer, M. D., Cooperstown Water Cure, N. Y. 
. H. Hayes, M. D., Greenwood’s Springs Water Cure, 
iS 
.C, 


N. 
\f . Seelye, M. D., Cleveland Water Care, O. 
’. ©, Shieferdecker, Willow Grove Water Cure, Pa. 
R. S. Haughton, M. D., 51 Tenth street, New York. 


Terms, always in advance. 


Onecopy,oneyear - - - - ~~ $100 
Five copies, one year - - - - «© 400 
Ten copies,one year - - © (482 hn ff @ 
Twenty copies, one year - - - - 1000 

Address, post paid, R. HOLLAND, Publisher, Utica, 

New York. . Jan. 31—3m 





BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 
Tz citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 
city are fully informed that the subscriber has 


just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with all the labaat lppeovemente, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 


and is now to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
pron which his long exp ience Ne great success embol- 
to oe. 





Il be p petent judges fully 
equal to w tnteed, of the phonographie art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. . 

Cabinet measuring ore ty See inches, 


taken at short notice; also, crayon Daguerreo- 
taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 
Perfect satisfaction warranted in a 1 cases. 
The ily invited to call and examine 
public are respectfully invite” 5. BENNETT. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


THE MAIN POINTS OF MR. CASS'S SPEECH 
UPON THE WILMOT PROVISO, 


Delivered in the Senate of the United States, on the 
21st and 22d of January, 1850. 














There are two principal questions involved in 
the controversy upon the Wilmot Proviso : first, 
| the measure constisations! ss And, secondly, 

constitutional, is it expedient 

All those who have hitherto ee the 
power of Congress to pass the a 
have contended for a general and unlimited power 
of legislation over the Territories. The right bye 
institute Governments over them, and the right 
to legislate over the in ternal concerns of the same, 
are used as convertible terms. This isa decided 
disregard of one of the canons of freedom. It 
extends even to the judicial tribunals, and to the 
commentators on law. They argue, that the 
power of governing and legislating for a Terri- 
tory, is the inevitable consequence of the right to 
acquire territory. They hoid that Congress has 
plenary power and complete jurisdiction, without 
limitation, over the Territories. 

It was this claim of unlimited legisiation that 
led to our separation from England. And it is 
amazing, how boldly this claim has been urged in 
this Hall, as if the rights of sovereignty were 
everything, and the rights of man nothing. ‘This 
power of legislation, without representation, we 
first denied in argument, and then resisted in 
arms. But the British statesmen had one advan- 
tage in their argument; they had no written 
Constitution to uppenl to, but a Legislature, 
which, in the theory of their Government, was 
omnipotent. We have a written Constitution ; 
and before the anthority of Congress can be 
brought to bear upon any subject, the grant of 
power must be pointed out. The right to organ- 
ize Governments over distant Territories, leaving 
to the people of those Territories to regulate 
their own concerns in their own way, is reconcila- 
ble with practical liberty. But the right of un- 
limited legislation over them cannot be justified 
under any circumstances, or reconciled with the 
principles of human freedom. Though the Con- 
stitution has given to Congress the power of ex- 
clusive legislation over the District of Columbia, 
yet it is one of the terms of the national compact ; 
and though it is a despotic power, because it is 
not accompanied by the right of representation, 
yet the despotism of the measure is somewhat tem- 
pered by circumstances resulting from residence, 
which can never exist between Congress and a 
remote colony. 

The great principle in this controversy is, the 
inseparable connection between legislation and 
representation. No paramount necessity calls 
for its violation. ‘The people of the Territories 
are surely competent to manage their own inter- 
nal affairs. Experience tells us this truth, wher- 
ever the American People go. There is no neces- 
sity, then, for Congress to legislate for the Ter- 
ritories. Indeed, Congress has never yet, except 
in a few instances, which were clearly unconsti- 
tutional, legislated exclusively for them. There 
is not a Territorial Government which we shall 
be called upon to organize, out of our present 
Territories, in which the majority of the people 
will not be Americans; and as the great issues of 
life and death are left by Congress to these peo- 
ple, there is no reason why all the other objects 
of internal legislation may not be safely commit- 
ted to them. ‘he late proceedings in California 
to organize a State Government are the best 
proofs of the capacity of the people to lay the 
foundations of their political institutions, wisely 
and justly. It is an indisputable argument against 
the necessity of restraining them by Congres- 
sional legislation. There.is no Constitution in 
this Union in which the principles of rational 
and progressive liberty are better secured. 

There is no clause in the Constitution which 
gives to Congress express power to pass any law 
respecting slavery in the ‘Territories. Every 
construction which would give to a foreign legisla- 
ture jurisdiction over this subject of slavery— 
that is, to a legislature not elected by the people 
to be affected by its acts—would give it also juris- 
diction over the relations of husband and wife, 
parent and child, guardian and ward, embracing 
within its sphere the whole circle of human rights, 
personal and political. If we have the power to 
abolish or exclude slavery, we have the power to 
institute it. If we possess any power over the 
subject, we possess complete jurisdiction over it. 
If there be any limitation upon the power in the 
Constitution, let it be shown. But has Congress 
any power at all upon the subject? The clause 
of the Constitution most frequently quoted in 
support of this right is that which provides that, 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make ali needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States.” 

If this grant conveys full legislative authority 
over this property, and over all persons living in the 
same region of country, making man the mere inci- 
dent of property, certainly words were never more 
unhappily chosen. The phraseology of the pro- 
vision for the government of the Federal District, 
and of the places ceded “ for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock yards, and other needful 
buildings,” admits of no doubt that exclusive 
legislation was intended to be granted. They, 
therefore, who claim that the idea conveyed by 
the words fo regulate property is the same as that. 
conveyed by the words to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion, are bound to show why the latter language 
was not used in every case. There is no doubt 
about the meaning of the terms #o exercise exclusive 
legislation; but when it is attempted to force the 
words to regulate property to bear the same signifi- 
cation, the reason should be shown why this latter 
form of expression was used in preference to the 
former. No man has done this. Until it is done, 
the obstacle is insuperable. 

Great confusion in the treatment of this subject 
has arisen from applying the word territory to 
those political communities which are organized 
under the name of Territorial Governments, and 
considering it as go applied in the Constitution 


-The term territory, in the Constitution, means 


land, domain; and the appropriate political desig- 
nation of this territory, when organized under 
Territorial Governments, appears to have been 
district, as is evident from the language used in 


the old laws, organizing the Governments of the | 


Western Territory. What, then, is the true im- 
port of the constitutional power to make needful 
rules and regulations for the public property? It 
is, that Congress shall have power to dispose of, 
use, and preserye the public property, wherever 
situated, and to exercise any power fairly “nced- 
ful” to attain these objects. It is property alone 
which is the subject of the grant; and its disposi- 
tion, and, in connection with that, its use and 
preservation, are the objects. The phrase “terri- 
tory or other property,” makes territory one of the 
classes of property, and the word territory referred 
to the great Western Territory, at that time the 
great fund to relieve the finances of the infant 
Confederation. This clause conveys a necessary 
grant of power to the Government, as a landho!d- 
er or holder of other property, to use and dispose 
of the same at its pleasure. Now, if the power to 
make needful rules and regulations conveys a general 
grant of legislative authority, then the express 
clause for the exercise of jurisdiction by the Gen- 
eral Government over all places purchased from 
the States for the erection of forts, magazines, &c., 
with the consent of the States, was unnecessary. 

It is contended by- some that the word territory 
in this clause does not mean land alone, but in- 
cludes also political jurisdiction, thus making 
American citizens a part of the national property to 
be disposed of at will. The author of this objection 
seems to have forgotten that the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the case of the United 
States against Gratiot and others, had come to 
the same conclusion. That Court in that case 
held that— 

“The term ‘territory,’ as here used, is merely 
descriptive of one kind of property, and is equiv- 
alent to the word ‘lands ;’ snd Congress has the 
game power over it as over any other property 
vested in the United States,” &c. 

If it be true that Congress has exclusive juris- 
diction over the territory, &c., of the United 
States, it has power to dispose of. to sell, to cede 
that jurisdiction; and no one will pretend that 
when the General Government sells or cedes to a 
purchaser a portion of this territory, it sells to him 
jurisdiction over the portion purchased, whether 
that purchaser be an individual or a foreign 


But there are those who, while they admit that 
the word cerritory, in the clause of the Constitu- 
tion under consideration, means Jand only, claim 
that the needfal regulation of it.includes complete 
jurisdiction. This doctrine, when pushed to its 
legitimate extremity, will justify the declaration 
oe that the Territories may be sold into 
$ nt t is an unavoidable consequence of the 
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One of the late Presid, 
; _ ents of the United States 


of the 
* Needful for what end ?” asks Mr. v Constitution. 
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fal to the Constitution of the Union sit 
any of the ends for which that 
ed. Those ends are declared in 
‘to establish justice) for oe, 
more needful to the establishmen 
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down the true doctrine on 
Seprone Cour ae dary neat the. pream 
ble can never be resorted to, to enlarge the pow- 
ers confided to the Government or any of its de- 
” 
aoe in support of the authority of 
Congress to legislate over the Territories is de- 
rived from the war and treaty making power, which 
bring with them, as an incident, the right of ac- 
quisition, and this is followed by the right) of ie. 
gislating over the country acquired. The effec 
of the war-making power upon the right of ac- 
quisition is, uuder our Constitution, an inquiry 
purely speculative, as no territory has been add- 
ed to the Union by that process. It is difficult to 
conceive how the mere act of war, though it bring 
conquest with it, can permanantly annex a for- 
eign country to the United States, without the in- 
terposition of some department of Government 
constitutionally competent to indicate the national 
will on the subject. So, the war-making power 
cannot be said to make the acquisition, or annex- 
ation, though it may afford the opportunity of its 
being made. A treaty of peace, confirming the 
conquest and making the cession, carries the ques- 
tion to the treaty-making power. But the propo- 
sition, that acquisition necessarily brings with it 
the authority of legislation, is quite a different 
thing. Judge Marshall held the opinion, on one 
occasion, that “ The right to govern may be the 
inevitable consequence of the right to acquire ter- 
ritory.”” Others, following in his steps, gave it as 
their opinion, that the right nas inevitable. But 
what is meant by Judge Marshall’s “inevitable 
consequence?” Is it a logical consequence deduced 
from the language of the Constitution, and doesit 
make the power of government an integral part of 
the treaty-making power? Surely not; for the 
right to acquire is one thing, and the right to legis- 
late is another, and the act of acquisition is com- 
plete in itself. The treaty-making authority ac- 
quiresterritory by treaty. The power to dispose 
of it, and the power toadmitit into the Union, when 
formed into States, are both expressly given, and 
of course, if they were not given, they could not 
be exercised. The power to legisiate for it is not 
given—and how, then, can that power be exercis- 
ed? It is clear, the idea of legislation is not in- 
cluded in the idea of acquisition, nor so closely 
connected with it, that the one power cannot be 
exercised without the other. But, perhaps this 
“inevitable consequence” may be a consequence 
resulting from moral necessity. Moral necessity 
for the assumption of power may be justified, 
but it can have no place in an inquiry into 
the true powers of the Legislature, which 
may assume to act upon the ground of neces- 
sity. Such a case is without the pale of the 
Constituton. On the other hand, it may be 
that Judge Marshall’s “inevitable consequence” 
is the constitutional consequence, by which im- 
plied powers may be exercised when “ necessary 
and proper” to carry into effect expressly grant- 
ed powers. To bring it within this clause, it must 
be assumed that acquisition cannot be complete 
without political legislation, and that the latter is 
“necessary and proper” to the attainment of the 
acquisition. Now, this would be purely an as- 
sumption ; for the moment a treaty of cession is 
ratified, the act of acquisition is complete, and 
the territory becomes, ipso facto, a part of the 
United States. Legislation cannot change its 
tenure, nor make it more or less than the treaty 
has made it. The disposition of the territory ac- 
quired is quite another question, and must be de- 
termined by other provisions of the Constitution. 
But implied powers are granted only to Congress. 
The treaty-making power does not possess them. 
The power is strictly a legislative one. Besides, 
an implied power cannot be engrafted upon an- 
other implied power. The authority is spent 
when once exercised. In support of these views, 
the opinion of a Judge of the Supreme Court, 
published in the National Intelligencer of Decem- 
ber 22d, 1847, may be adduced. But, though the 
writer of that article undertook to show that Con- 
gress had no power to institute slavery, his argu- 
ment is conclusive, that the National Legislature 
has no right to deal with the question at all. This 
is not all. The power to make treaties, and to 
acquire territory, is not a sufficient foundation on 
which the action of Congress, in legislating for 
territories, can rest; because, a greater portion of 
the territory, in which Territorial Governments 
have been erected, was not acquired by treaty at 
all. The territory, out of which nine Territorial 
Governments have been created, made a part of 
the United States, on the day of the declaration 
of their independence; and it is clear that the 
treaty-making power, in these cases, did not con- 
fer upon Congress the right to legislate over it. 


But that provision of the Constitution which 
declares “that all debtsand engagements entered 
into before the adoption of the Constitution shall 
be valid as against the United States, under the 
the Constitution, as under the Confederation,” has 
been relied upon as establishing the power to ex- 
ercise complete political jurisdiction over the Ter- 
ritories. ‘The Ordinance of 1787 istreated as a 
compact, an engagement, a contract between the 
people of the United States, in their collective 
capacity, and the people who inhabited the new 
territory ; and the expressacknowledgment of this 
compact by Congress, under the Constitution, is 
regarded as a recognition of the compact by the 
Constitution, and curing it of any unconstitution- 
ality it had under the Confederation. This is the 
proposition ; and the deduction, therefore, is, that 
Congress has a right of unlimited legislation over 
the United States Territories! Now, the validi- 
ty of this compact must be tested by the Con- 
stitution itself, and not by any Congressional 
acknowledgments of it. The words in the clause 
“debts and engagements entered into,” have no 
relation to the exercise of political power. The 
Territorial Government established by the Or- 
dinance of 1787 was no compact. It was a mere 
ordinary act of legislation. It has been altered 
time and again by Congress without opposition. 
There is no inviolability about it, notwithstand- 
ing the declaration introducing the last six sec- 
tions of the Ordinance, that they shall forever ré- 
main unalterable unless Ly common consent. These 
articles are destitute of the very first elements of 
reciprocal obligation. There was but one party 
to them, and that was the Congress of the Con- 
federation. The other party was not in being— 
was not heard at all—never gave their consent in 
any manner to these six articles. Besides the 
want of parties, there was a total want of power. 
The exercise of the power was an open assump- 
tion of authority. The resolution gave the Or- 
dinance no validity, if it had none before, It 
left it where it fonnd it. Who doubts the power 
of the people of Indiana to assemble in conven- 
tion and to introduce Slavery, if they please, or 
to abolish the English common law and to sub- 
stitute the Code Napoleon? What beeomes, 
then, of the inviolability of the six articles? Are 
the people of Indiana not sovereign enough to al- 
ter or change their internal system of policy, 
without the consent of Congress? If they are 
not, what becomes of the principle that the new 
States are admitted into the Union “ on an equal 
footing with the original States, in all respects 
whatever?” One of the six articles of this so 
called compact declares that there shall not be 
more than five States formed ou: of the North- 
western Territory; and yet a sixth, Minnesota, 
will seon be added to the five already admitted ! 
Where is the irrepealability of these articles of 
compact ? 

Why has “Congress exercised the power of 
governing the Territories? Why has its action 
been submitted to in the absence of any coustitu- 
tional authority? Let Mr. Madison answer: 
“ All this has been done,” said he, in remarking 
upon the assumption of the same power by the 
Congress of the Confederation, “without the 
least color of constitutional authority. The pub- 
lic interest, the necessity of the case, imposed on 
them the task of overleaping their constitutional 
authority.” Certainly, it is the moral duty of 
any country, holding distant possessions, to insti- 
tute Governments for the preservation of social 
order. And here, and here alone, is the founda- 
tion of the power. of Government, as exercised 
by Congress. It was,assumed, to preserve social 
order in distant regions ; and had it been confined 
to its proper purpose, the institution of Govern- 
ments, without interfering in the internal con- 
cerns of the people to be governed, it would 
everywhere have gone on to its proper consum- 
mation—the establishment of State Government, 
without having its validity called in question, 
Upon this subject of Territorial legislation, Con- 
gress began right ; and it is difficult to ascertain 
why it afterwards admitted modifications at war 
with the true principles of safe legislation. 

What the Constitution permits, Congress may 
do, and nothing more. If the Constitution per- 
mits it to institute Governments for the Territo- 
ries, and withholds the right to interfere in their 
internal concerns, while the former may be exer- 
cised, the latter must be avoided. Congress as- 
sumes the right to authorize the People of the 
Territories to meet in Convention to form Con- 
stitutions and State Governments; and also it 
assumes the right to exercise many of the privi- 
leges of self-government. All its power to do 
this must be tried, not by its power to do a great 
deal more, but by the great charter, the fountain 
of its authority. 
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and able to avert the evils of political disorder, by 
@ political o ization adequate to the end to be 
proposed, and no one will deny their right to do 
so, under these circumstances. But there is a 
broad boundary between our rights and their du- 
ties, which we cannot pass, and ought not to 
pass—the right to manage their own internal 
affairs in their own way, restrained only by the 
law establishing their Government and by the 
Constitution; and the necessity, which is our 
only justification for action, requires us to go no 
further. Social order is secured, and there our 
action should stop. And there, with a very few 
exceptions, wholly unnecessary and unjustifiable, 
it has hitherto always stopped. The necessity 
ceasing, the legislation arising from it should 
cease also. The legislation of Congress upon the 
Territories merely enables them, and this is the 
extent beyond which it should never go, to exer- 
cise a portion of these natural rights. It does 
not confer upon them any of those rights, because 
they do not belong to Congress, to bé doled out 
to the people as they may want them, or as suits 
the Congressional temper. To hold that Con- 
gress has the sovereign right to legislate over the 
Territories in all cases whatsoever, that the 
Territories have no rights in themselves, is to 
advance and maintain the same doctrine which 
has achieved a temporary triumph in Hungary, 
Italy, and Germany. 

But, it is asked, whence did the people of the Ter- 
ritories get the right to legislate for themselves ? 
They got it from Almighty God—from the same 
Being who gave us our rights, and the power and 
will to assert and maintain them. It isa right in- 
herent in every community, that of having a share 
in making the laws which are to govern them, and 
of which no power but that of despotism can de- 
prive them. That power in Europe is the sword. 
Congressicnal interposition only affords the peo- 
ple of the Territories the opportunity of exercis- 
ing and enjoying all their rights, of bringing 
them into practical operation, with no other limi- 
tations than those arising out of the Constitution 
and their relations to the United States. Their 
powers of legislation embrace all the subjects be- 
longing to the social condition. There is no act 
of Congress, respecting any of the Territories, 
which enumerates the various objects of legisla- 
tion, and then confers jurisdiction over them. 
The whole power is conveyed, with very few ex- 
ceptions, and these are expressly withheld. The 
Territorial Legislatures have full authority over 
all the concerns of life, including the relation of 
master and servant, against which: there is no 
prohibition, either express or implied, in the 
Constitution. Their rights over the subject of 
slavery or servitude are just as complete as those 
of the people of the States. Let him who seeks 
to deprive the people of the Territories of their 
right over this subject, put his finger upon the re- 
striction in our great charter. 

But even if this power exists, to control the 
Territories by the Wilmot Proviso, ought it to 
be exercised under existingcircumstances? One 
half the States of the Union believe that no such 
power has been delegated to Congress by the 
Constitution, and a large portion of the other 
half of the country holds the same view of the 


subject. And even those who contend for the { 


power, admit that the subj ct is not free from 
doubt. Besides. fourteen States of the Union see 
in this Wilmot Proviso a direct attack upon their 
rights, and a disregard of their feelings and in- 
terests. Asa mere practical question, is the legis- 
lative adoption of the Proviso worth the hazard 
at which alone it can be secured? Can any man 
say that the obstacles and dangers which beset 
its adoption ought to be encountered ? Not the 
slightest good can or will result from such a Con- 
gressional interference with the rights of the 
people of the Territories, for Slavery never can 
or will go into the new Territories. Even if 
Congress were to establish Slavery in them, it 
would not, could not.go there. Considerations of 
profit alone would prevent its introduction into 
these Territories. 

The Wilmct Proviso is urged upon the ground 
of expediency ; it is opposed upon the ground of 
constitutionality. Surely it should be abandon- 
ed, when the adoption of the measure itself would 
be so dangerous to the Union, and so profitless in 
its results. For myself, I will engage in no cru- 
sade against the South. My sentiments upon the 
Wilmot Proviso are now before the country. I 
have been instructed by the Legislature of Mich- 
igan to vote for the Wilmot Proviso. When the 
time comes, and I am required to vote upon this 
measure, as a practical one, I shall know how to 
reconcile my duty to the Legislature with my 
duty to myself, by surrendering a trust! can no 
longer fulfil. 


> - 
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REFORM VERSES. 


BY CHARLES J, SMITH. 


Now the shadows of the midnight 
Are upon the outward world, 

And the banners of the noonday 
In their victor camps are farled, 

And the smoke of its fierce battles 
Round the distant hilltops curled. 


Now the hum of moving masses 
Has a faint and feeble beat, 

And the day-long din of labor 
Died away upon the street, 

And the pave is springing upward 
From its weight of treading feet. 


Now the ear of young Ambition 
Hears the phrensied world’s acclaim, 
By the lamplight, dimly burning, 
Gives his numbers down to fame, 
In the puzzle of the problem, 
Reads the riddle of a name. 


Now the strange enchanted slumber 
Is with all the world beside, 

Making monarchs oft, and beggars, 
Take an antipodal stride, 

Melting in a common channel 
Life’s humility and pride. 


In my chamber, keeping watches 
With the hours stili and lone, 

With no voice above the cricket’s 
Chirping o’er the old hearthstone, 

Or the wind against the window, 
With its melancholy moan. 


Now it is my spirit wanders 
Far away from its confine, 
Out npon the world about me, 
Like a pilgrim to a shrine, 

Even as a true reformer 
On his mission most divine. 


Not in building airy temples, 
Richly roofed with sunset gleams, 

Limning off the pleasing landscapes 
Of the coming land of dreams, 

Where the seasons are all summers 
And the hours golden beams. 


Not in brooding o'er the stages 
eOf the life that now is past, 
O’er the joys that were not many, 
And yet could not ever last, 
On the chances and the changes 
That have left me surrow-fast. 


Not in brooding ove love scenes, 
That are transient as a flower, 
Weaving ballads for my lady 
In her amaranthine bower, 
Wonld [ yield me to the magic 
Of the solemn midnight hour. 


Other are the thoughts and feelings 
To my bosom come betimes, 

Driving thence the swaying tempters 
That would torture me with crimes, 

Which my yielding spirit humbly 
Fain would echo back in rhymes. 


T am thinking of the sorrows 
Of this earth of human souls, 
Of the manifold transgressions 
And the thousand thousand doles, 
Which are everywhere 89 glaring, 
To the limit of its poles. 


1 am feeling for my fellow 
In his most degraded state, 
Whom his Father in the heavens 
In his image did create, 
Whom his earthly brother visits 
With so devilish a bate. 


I am hoping for tte coming 
Of the better time for all, 
Which is promised in the writing 
Glowing now upon the wall, 
That the ruler and the wropger 
‘And their idols yet must fall. 


Lam not a hermit Peter, 
To go preaching a crusade, 
Rousing up the hills and valleys 
With a thunder-like tirade, 
Urging war upon the spoiler 
With the fire and the blade. 


I ean work no revolution 
Sudden as the earthquake shock, 
With my wordy maledictions 
Move the deeply rooted rock, 
Bat the dripping of the fountain 
In ita time will yet unlock. 


Then I fain would breathe in numbers, 
Though but humbly they pretend, 

If the ear of one might hearken 
To the praying of a friend, 

Of the follies that are with us, 
And the evils without end. 


T would counsel in my weakness 
With the younger, bolder hearts, 
Who are setting out to journey 
To as yet unopened marts, © 
' ‘That their bosoms be not basely 
- Cheated with improper charts. 
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SYNOPSIS OF MR. CLINGMAN'S DISUNION 
SPEECH. 


The House having resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of refer- 
ring the President’s annual message to the appro- 
priate committees, Mr. Clingman of North Caro- 
lina obtained the floor. 

He had great confidence in the judgment, in- 
tegrity, aud patriotism, of the President, and he 
admitted fully the right of the citizens of each 
State to settle for themselves questions of domes- 
tic policy, referred to in the message. There was 
no difference of opinion between himself and the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Toombe] upon the 
questions which now agitate the country. Fe be- 
lieved that a collision with the North was inevi- 
table, and the sooner it came on the better for all 
parties. The South would be sufficiently united to 
successfully repel the aggressions’ of the North. 
He had voted against the gag rule, and favored 
many compromises for the sake of peace, but all to 
no purpose. 

The force of the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
North is not understood at the South. He had 
supposed that to make California and New Mex- 
ico free would allay the excitement; hut he was 
now convinced that this would only be regarded 
as a triumph, and accelerate the general move- 
ment against us. To prohibit slavery in all the 
Territcries of the United States, to abolish it in 
the District of Columbia, in our forts and arsenals, 
or wherever we have jurisdiction, and to abolish 
the coasting slave trade, and that carried on be- 
tween the States, is the object of the North. 

This, I need not argue, is at war with the Con- 
stitution. He (Mr. C) was opposed to the idea 
that the people of Californi: and New Mexico 
should give laws to their conquerors. It was 
preposterous. That people would doubtless be 
glad to exclude not only slaveholders, but all 
other Americans, if allowed to do so by a simple 
vote. The anti-slavery agitation had prevented 
Southern men from taking their slaves into that 
Territory ; but for that, our slaves would have 
been taken therein great numbers to work the 
mines. 

This anti-slavery agitation operates seriously 
upon us by way of heavy losses in our proper- 
ty. Great numbers of slaves are daily escaping 
to the North, and, though pursued, they are sel- 
dom captured, by reason of the connivance of 
the free negroes and abolitionists. 

“The extent of the loss to the South may be un- 
derstood from the fact that the number of runa- 
way slaves now in the North is stated as being 
thirty thousand ; worth, at present prices, little 
short of fifteen millions of dollars. Suppose that 
amount of property was taken away from the 
North by the Southern States, acting against the 
Constitution ; what complaint would there not be ! 
what memorials, remonstrances, and legislative 
resolutions, would come down upon us! How 
would this Hall be filled with lobby members, 
coming here to press their claims upon Con- 
gress! Why, sir, many of the border counties in 
the slaveholding States have been obliged to give 
up their slaves almost entirely. 

“It was stated in the newspapers the other day, 
that a few counties named in Maryland, had, by 
the efforts of the abolitionists within six months, 
upon computation, lost one hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of slaves. A gentleman of the highest 
standing, from Delaware, assured me the other 
day, that that little State lost, each year, at least 
that value of such property in the same way. A 
hundred thousand dollars is a heavy tax to be 
levied on a single congressional district by the 
abolitionists.” 

If slavery has any evils, it does not offend the 
North. The slave trade has benefited the North 
as well as the South: waste lands at the South 
have been improved, and the prices of our staple 
articles have been brought down from very high 
rates to the present low rate, The negroes can no 
more exist in a state of freedom out of the tropical 
regions than the horse. They have never any- 
where, when left to themselves, attained to a re- 
spectable state of barbarism. If you except the 
foreign population of the North, it will be found 
that the white population of all the slaveholding 
States has increased much faster than the free 
States. 

We are in advance of the North in wealth, even 
if we do not count our slaves as property. The 
slave States are much richer than the free States, 
in proportion to their population. We have also 
vastly less pauperism and crime in the slave States 
than in the free States. Looking, therefore, at all 
these different elements, viz: greater increase of 
population, more wealth, and less poverty and 
crime, we have reason to regard our people as pros- 
perous and happy. No higher state of civilization 
exists than in the slaveholding States. Much is 
said of our slave population ; but. sir, it will com- 
pare with any of the white /aoring population of 
the North. 

Said Mr. C., not only will California, Oregon, 
New Mexico, Deseret, and Minnesota, come in 
soon as free States, but we are to be hemmed in and 
overpowered in both branches of the National 
Legislature ; so that, ere long, the abolition of 
slavery in the States, either by change in the 
Constitution or otherwise, will be strongly urged 
and effected. The North ever openly avows that 
slavery shall be kept within its present limits, so 
that we shall soon become like Ireland, or, by the 
increase of the negro population and the decrease 
of the whites, like St. Domingo. 

“There are those now living who would probably 
see this state of things, but it would be certain to 
overtake our children or grandchildren. These 
facts are staring us in the face as distinctly as the 
sun in the heavens at noonday. Northern men 
not only admit it, but constantly, in their public 
speeches, avow it to be their purpose to produce 
this very state of things. If we express alarm at 
the prospect, they seek to amuse us with eulogies 
on the blessings of the Federal Union, and ask us 
to be still for atime. They do well, for it is true 
that communities have usually been destroyed by 
movements which, in the beginning, inflicted no 
immediate injury, and which were therefore ac- 
quiesced in till they had progressed too far to he 
resisted. They have, too, constant examples in 
the conduct of brute animals, that do not struggle 
against evils until they begin to feel pain. They 
are doubtless, too, encouraged to hope for our 
submission on account of our acquiescence under 
their former wrongs. They know that the evils 
already inflicted on us, to which I have referred, 
greatly exceed in amount any injury that Great 
Britain attempted when she drove the colonies into 
resistance. Besides, sir, their aggressions have in- 
finitely less show of constitutional right or color of 
natural justice. But what they now propose is 
too palpable even for our Southern generosity. If, 
after having been free for seventy years, the 
Southern States were to consent to be thus de- 
graded and enslaved, instead of the pity, they 
would meet the scorn and contempt of the uni- 
verse. The men of this generation, who would be 
responsible, ought to be whipped through their 
fields by their own negroes. I thank God that 
there is no one in my district that I think so 
meanly of, as to believe that he would not readily 
come into whatever movement might be necessary 
for the protection of our rights and liberty. 1 tell 
Northern gentlemen, who are in hopes that the 
Sonth will be divided, that we shall not have half 
as many traitors to hang as we did Tories in the 
Revolution.” 

Mr. C. proceeded next to show that our revenue 
system worked disadvantageously to the South; 
that the revenue system was burdensome to all 
the Southern States, while the North reaped the 
benefit. He also calculated the cost of a dissolu- 
tion, and argued that it would be advantageous to 
the slave States, in a commercial, moral, social, 
and especially in a political point of view. Bal- 
timore, Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, and 
all the commercial cities of the sluve States, would 
abstract a large portion of the trade of New York, 
Boston, and the commercial cities of the free 
States. The South would grow up in wealth, 
while the North would retrograde. The South, 
he said, were willing for a fair settlement of this 
question. 

“ But when we ask forjustice, and to be let alone, 
we are met by the senseless and insane cry of 
“Union, union!” Sir, I am disgusted with it. 
When it comes from Northern gentlemen who are 
attacking us, it falls on my ear as it would do if a 
band of robbers had surrounded a dwelling, and 
when the inmates attempted to resist, the assail- 
ants should raise the shout of “ Peace—union— 
harmony!” If they will do us justice, we do not 
need their lectures. As long as they refuse it 
their declarations seem miserable, hypocritical 
cant. When these things come from Southern 
men, I have even less respect forthem. Even the 
most cowardly men, when threatened with per- 
sonal injury, do not usually announce in advance 
that they mean ‘to submit to all the chastisement 
which an adversary may choose to inflict. And 
those persons who, seeing the aggressive attitude 
of the North, and its numerical power, declare in 
advance that for their parts they intend to sub- 
mit to whatever the majority may do, are taking 
the best course to aid our assailants, and need not 
wonder if the country regards them as enemies of 
the South. : 

“If Northern gentlemen will do us justice on this 
great question, we may consent to submit to lesser 
evils. We may acquiesce in a most ve rev- 
enue system, We may tolerate a most unequal 
distribution of the public expenditures. Wemay 
bear the loss of our fugitive slaves, incurred be- 
cause the Legislatures of the Northern States 
have nullified an essential provision of the Con- 
stitution, without which the Union could not have 
been formed, because mere ary considera- 
tions are not controlling with us. We may even 
permit such portions of the Bere et as 
are destitute of proper self-respect, to send wu 
here occasionally tatives whose sole busi- 
ness seems to be to irritate as much as possible 
Southern feeling, and pander to the prejudices of 








the worst part of the Northern community. We 
may allow that the Northern States should keep 
up and foster in their bosoms Abolition Societies, 
whose main purpose is to scatter firebrands 
throughout the South, to incite servile insurrec- 
tions, and stimulate, by licentious pictures, our 
negroes to invade the persons of our white wo- 
men. But if, in addition to all these wrongs and 
insults, you intend to degrade and utterly ruin 
the South, then we don’t go it. We do not love 
you, people of the North, well enough to become 
your s/aves. God has given us the power and the 
will to resist. Our fathers acquired our liberty 
by the sword, and with it, at every hazard, we 
will maintain it. But, before resorting to that in- 
strument, [ hold that all constitutional means 
should be exhausted.” 

Mr. C. proceeded to say that the Southern 
members had the power to block the wheels of 
Government until this question was settled, and 
he was in favor of doing it. Let no appropria- 
tion bills be passed till the Territorial question is 
settled. A minority of one-fifth may demand the 
yeas and nays, and as long as this provision stands 
we can prevent legislation till this question is 
settled. 

“T hold it to be the duty of every Southern rep- 
resentative to stay here and prevent, till the close 
of our official term, the passage of any measures 
that might tend to force our people to unjust sub- 
mission. In the meantime the Southern States 
could, in convention, take such steps as might be 
necessary to assert their right to a share in the 
public territory. If this interregnum were to 
continue long, it might drive both sections to 
make provisional Governments, to become perma- 
nent ones in the end. 

“But it is advised, in certain portions of the 
Northern press, that the members from that sec- 
tion ought to expel such as interrupt their pro- 
ceedings. Let them try the experiment. [I tell 
gentlemen, that this is our slaveholding territory. 
We do not intend to leavé it. If they think they 
can remove us, it is a proper case for trial. In 
the present temper of the public mind, it is prob- 
able that a collision of the kind here might elec- 
trify the country, as did the little skirmish at 
Lexington the colonies in their then excited state. 
Such a struggle, whoever might prove the victors 
in it, would not leave here a quorum to do busi- 
ness. Gentlemen may call this treason—high 
treason—the highest treason that the world ever 
saw. But their words are idle. We shall defeat 
their movement against us. But even if I thought 
otherwise, I would still resist. Sooner than sub- 
mit to what they propose, | would rather see the 
South, like Poland, under the iron heel of the 
conqueror. I would rather that she should find 
the fate of Hungary. 

“Tt was but the other day, and under cur own 
eyes, that the gallant Hungarians asserted their 
independence. ‘Though in the midst of hd 
struggling against those two immense empires, 
that could bring more than a million of armed 
men into the field, they were successful at first in 
beating down the power of Austria. It was not 
until some of her sons became travors, that Hun- 
gary was finally overpowered, borne down, and 
pressed to death by the long columns and gigan- 
tic strength of Russia. If necessary, let such be 
our fate. 

‘ Better be 
Where the extinguished Spartans still are free, 
In their prond charnel of Thermopylx.’ 

“ Rather let the future traveller, as he passes over 

a blackened and desert waste, at least exclaim, 


‘Here lived and died as noble a race as the 
sun ever shone upon.” If we were to wait 
until your measures were consummated, and your 
coil, like that of a great serpent, was completely 
around us, then we might be crushed. Seeing the 
danger, we have the wisdom and the courage to 
meet the attack now, while we have the power to 
resist. We must prove victors in this struggle. 
If we repel the wave of aggression now, we shall 
have peace. The Abolitionists, defeated before 
the country on the main issue, will not have pow- 
er to molest us. - ie 

“| have thus, sir, frankly spoken my opinions on 
this great question, with no purpose to menace, 
but only to warn. Gentlemen of the North 
ought themselves to see that, while submission to 
what they propose would be ruinous to us, it 
would not in the end be beneficial to their section. 
Seeing, then, the issue in all its bearings, it is for 
them to decide. They hold in their hands the 
destiny of the existing Government. Should cir- 
cumstances divide us, I wish that you may pros- 
per. From all my knowledge of the elements of 
your society, 1 have doubts. That we shall, un- 
der the favor of Providence, in all events, take 
care of ourselves, [ have no fears. In conclusion, 
I have to say, Do us justice, and we continue to 
stand with you ; attempt to trample on us, and we 
part company.” 

aes? eee 
For the National Era 


SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN LOGIU. 
Southron says, “ All equal are,” 
To boast it is our glory ; 
But “ niggers ’’ have no right to come 
Within this category. 
If dark the skin, ’tis clear as light, 
The owner is a brute, sir, 
And therefore negroes are not men! 
There, isn’t that astute, sir? 


“ Oh, yes,” says Jonathan, “ you’re smart ; 
Of that I have no doubt, sir; 

Your reas ning’s good—perhapsa ’twere better 
lf it were carried out, sir. 

For negroes three* you get one vote— 
“That’s one vote for three brutes, sir; 

l’ve fifty cows—how many, then, 
Ought J to have, my ’cute sir? 


For if it be as you assert, 
A negro has no mind, rir, 

In bratish qualities my brutes 
Leave negroes far behind, sir. 

Your brntes have two legs, mine have four, 
And they know how to use them; 

Yours run from their kind master’s door— 
Mine never so abuse them. 


From your brute’s life there hangs a tale 
Of misery and the lash, sir; 

My brute’s tail, never troubling me, 
Mangs quiet at their backs, sir. 

Then “ Primrose,” and “ Old Brindle”? too, 
Who feed upon my land O, 

Shall have a voice at Washington, 
As well as Cuff and Sambo. 


By long-eared Dobbin they will be 
Most nobly represented ; 

In Halls of Congress he shall stan], 
Braying like one demented. 

For there he’ll find a brotherhood 
Of legislative asses ; 

But mind! he'll kick, if by their aid 
Again a gag-law passes. 


“ Stop! stop!” says Southron, “ blacks are men, 
Suppose we that allow, sir; 
Their fathers were our fathers’ slaves— 
Why shouldn’t they be ours, sir? 
Says Jonathan, “ Your argument 
Shall meet no contradiction, 
And we shall see the rule will work 
Unto your own conviction. 


“ Your sire rebelled ’gainst British laws, 
For which he did get hung, sir; 

It follows then, that ’round your neck 
A rope, too, should be strung, sir. 

If hoisted twenty feet in air, 
From you we’d hear no more, then, 

Of right to make men slaves, because 
Their fathers were before them. 


* The nnmber may be incorrect; I have no book at hand 
to ascertain. 





NO. FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS, 
A SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 
erating Slavehclding among them, by Rev. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
April 20. 61 John street, New York. 
GRAHAM'S MAGAZIN E—1849 
G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS, , 
gf hme January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Volume—is now ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary euccess 
with which their effurts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the N ew Vol- 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English —— has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world.. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
odical of America. i 
Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
led by those of any other Establishment. 
For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) orie copy of Graham for one year, 
zzotint portraits, on sheets, of Gen. Taylor. Gen. 
Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pro will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year's subscription to Graham’s ‘ine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
Se gc 
or five dollars, two early,and a set of the portraite 
above named, to each su Ye 
For ten dollars, five eopies yearly, and acopy of the Maga- 
zine to the postmaster or other eee forming the club. 
Ban becrtber, and a copy Orthie Mugusine to Wipetecd 
8a a 1e 
formingtheclub, : Deo. 28. 











from the burin of a celebrated | 





WANTED, 


MALE TEACHER, to take charge of a Mannal Labor 


School in the West, for Colored People. The school is 
ituated in a pl t and hea!thful section of country. It 
has been founded on a bequest left by a deceased philanthro- 
pist, and all that is now needed, to carry into effect his be- 
nevolent purpose, is a Principal Teacher uf the requisite 
qualifications. None need apply who cannot produce. the 
most satisfactory testimonials of character and competence. 
Communications on the subject, post paid, may be ad- 
dressed to G. BAILEY 
Nov.8 Washington, D. C. 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
e yor the Nutional Era, and authorized to take Adver- 

tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress atreet; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelpbia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 

wee- S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Col'ecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building,) is #lso agent for the National Era. 








THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL.* 
HE Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms is 
published monthly, at one dollar a year, in advance, con- 
taining thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with en- 
gravings, exhibiting the structure and anatomy of the entire 
human body, with tamiliar explanations, easily to be under- 
stood by all classes. 

The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a Journal of 
Heulth, embracing the true principles of Life and Longeri- 
ty, has now been before the pnblic several years: and they 
have expressed their approval of it by giving it a monthly 
circulation of upwards of Fitteen Thousand copies. This 
Journal is edited by the leading Hydropathic practitioners, 
aided by numerous able contributors in various parts of our 
own and other countries. 

FOWLERS & WELLS, Publishers, 

Nov. 15—3m_ Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau st., N. Y. 





” THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


= IS Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty- 
six or more octavo pages, at One Dollar a year, in ad- 
vance. 

To reform and perfect ourselves and our race, is the most 
exalted of all works. To do this, we must understand the 
human constitation. This, Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Vital Magnetism, embrace, and hence fully expound all the 
lawa of our being, conditions of happiness, and causes of 
misery—constituting the philosopber’s stone of Universal 


Trath. 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain either the analysis and location 
of some phrenological faculty, illustrated by an engraving, 
or an article on their combinations; and also the organiza 
tion and character of some distinguished personage, accom 
panied by a likeness, together with frequent articles on 
Physiognomy and the Temperaments 

The Phrenological Journal is published by 

‘“OWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau st., N. York, 
To whom all communications should be addressed. ° 
Nov. 15—3m 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUTE, 

CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States—situ- 

ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county town 

of Gloucester County, New Jersey, and five miles from Red 

Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 

in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Rheumatism, 

Bronchitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrhoea, 

Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous dia- 

ease:, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter. formerly of 

Morristown, N. J., and recently of the Round Hill Ketreat, 
Massachusetts. 

This Institution was built express'y for a Water Care 
Establishment, is capable of accommodating fifty patients, 
and abundantly supplied with water of the purest quality. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment; but afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U. S., and the re- 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convinced the most incredulous of i's efficacy. 

The Managers deem it unuecessary to refer to the nu- 
merous and astonishirg cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithstanding tbey have permission from 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who will certify tothe benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkevilie Institute. 

The winter is the best season for Hydropathic treatment 
“ Diseases gallop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac- 
tices of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 

Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and all accustomed to the economy of an 
Hydropathic establishment. 

Parkeville is about uine miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
‘There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity. 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

TerMs—for the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Eight D lars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and a'l uther charges, except washing. Those re- 
quiring extra accommodatiun, will be charged accordingly. 

The water trestment is not a panacea thaf will cure all 
diseases; it is therefore necessary that each applicant should 
have the benefit of a careful examination: in every jn- 
stance the doctor willcandidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wil be at liberty to become patients or not, as 
they think proper. This examination can be made in Phila- 
delphia, or at the Institute, for which a fee of five dollars 
is to be paid at the time of making the examination. 

Persons at a distance? can obtain an opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect of the water treatment, by enelosing ten dollars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 

Application to be made to SamveL Wess, Secretary, 58 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or to Dk. DextzrR,on the 
premises. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfa dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. . 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad 
dle horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable prices 

A stage runs daily from the nstitute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf 

LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
Ct DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 

County eourt—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
tober. 

Circuitcourt—second Monday in June and November. 

Oegy~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the firat day of each term. Feb. 3.—I yr. gr. 


REVOLUTION IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Holden's Illustrated Dollar Magazine. 


parton the death of the projector of this popular Maga- 
zine, the property has passed into the bands of the sub- 
seriber, who will continue to publish it at the Publication 
Office, 








No. 109 Nsssau Street, New York, 
THE NEW VOLUME, 


To be commenced on the Ist of January, 1850, will comprise 
many important improvements, which, it is believed, will 
render the Magazine one of the best periodicals published 
in the country, as it certainly is the cheapest. Among these 
improvements will be new and beantifnl type, fine calender- 
ed paper, a higher order of illustrations than those heretofore 
given, and contributions from some of the ablest writers in 
America. I[t is the aim of the proprietor to publish a Popu 
lar Magazine, adapted to the wants cf all classes of reading 
people in the Republic, which shall be both instructive and 
amusing, and free alike from the grossness which character- 
izes much of the cheap literature of the dag, and from the 
vapidity of the so-called “ Ladies’ Magaaines.”’ The Illns- 
trations will consist of Original Drawings engraved on wood 
by the best artists; 

Portraits of Remarkable Persons and Views of 

Remarkable Places, 
Illustrated by pen and pencil. A strict revision will be ex- 
ercised, that no improper article or word shall ever be admit- 
ted, so that it may safely be taken by persons of the utmost 
refinement, and read at the fireside for the amusement or in- 
struction of the family circle. 3s : : k 

The Review department of the Magazine will contain brief 
critical notices of all the new publications of the day, and 
will form a complete chronicle of current literature. 

From the business and literary connections already estab- 
lished, the best assistance that the country can afford will 
be secured for completing the plans of the publisher, and 
nothing will be wanting that ample pecuniary resources and 
watchful industry can obtain, to make the Magazine the 

Leading Literary Periodical of America, 

The extremely low rate at which it is published precludes 
the hope of profit, except from # circulation greater than that 
which any literary periodical has ever yet attain-d; but, 
with the new avenues daily opening for the circulation of 
works of merit; the constantly increasing population of the 
country; the cheapness of the Magazine, and the superiority 
of its literary and artistic attractions to those of any other 
work now issued ; the proprietor fearless'y engages in an en- 
terprise which will be sure to benefit the public if it should 
not enrich himself. : 

The Magazine will be under the editorial charge and su- 
pervisien of d 

Charles F. Briggs, 
who has been connected with it from the beginning. 

The “ Pulpit Portraits,” a series of biographical sketches, 
accompanied by well-engraved Portraits of Eminent Divines 
of the America Churches, which bave formed a conspicuous 
feature of “ HOLDEN,” will be continued in the succeeding 
Volumes of the Magazine, and will render it of peculiar value 
to religious people of every denomination. 

The Fifth Volume 


willcommence on the First of January next, but will be issued 
on the 5th of December. Each number will consist of 
64 Pages, and Numerous Engravings. 


; Terms are 
= One Dollar a Year 


in advance; the Magozine will be plain'y and carefully di- 
rected, and sent by mail at the risk of the subscribers. As 
each number will be stereotyped, missing or lost numbers 
can be at any time supplied when ordered, but will be de- 
ducted from the time for which payment has been received. 
Remittances may be sent at the risk of the proprictor, pro- 
vided a description of the bills are taken, and enclosed in the 
presence of the Postmaster, as evidence of the fact. — 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies for 
$15. Numbers for the year 1843, excepting the month of 
Jannary, will be furnished at four cents each, and Bound 
Volumes in cloth with gilt edges, from July to December, 

lusive, at $1 each. : 

a Saas who will insert this Prospectus four 
times, an@potice the Magazine monthly, will receive a bound 
volume for the year 1849, and an exchange for the coming 
year; they are requested to send only those papers in which 
the Prospectus and notices appear. Letters mast be ad- 
dressed to “ Holden’s wry Magazine, No. 109 Nassau St., 
York,” and post-paid in all cases. ? 
Ne 25—3m. ayn, W.H. DIETZ, Proprietor. 


TO THE READERS OF THE NATIONAL ERA 
IN OHI 


GENTS wanted, to travel in every county in Ohio, to 
obtain applicationa for insurance in the St — 
Matual Insurance Company, Ogdensburg, N. 4 ao 
prising, active young men can make good wages aoe e 
commission paid by the > age ener yates references 
i > ress, post puid— 

ae ahi rene BRAYTON, | General Agent, 

Jan. 10—3t 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
JUDGE JAY'S REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN 
WAR. 
Cheap, for Gratuitous Circulation. 
itous circulation, this admirable work can now 
x hes p wes covers. "at the following rates, much 
cheaper than even unvound tracts, viz: - fie one 
100 for $15, or, on poorer paper, for 
dollar, am BROWN, 216 Cornhill, Boston. pply 
WILLIAM HARNED, 61 John street, New York. 








Nov. 








BOARDING, 


adie: VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 
yo ta FOR THE PEOPLE, second edition: A compi- 
vs la ion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. 
iddings, Hon. J G. Palfrey, anda others, on the relations of 
the United States Government to Slavery, and embracing a. 
history of the Mexican war, its origin and objects. By Lo 
ring Moody. Pricz 20 cents. wy AS 
Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The se 
tion from the writings of Nathani 
neat cloth binding, $1. 
Narrative of the Life of William 
gitive Slave; wri'ten by himself. Com 
thousand. Price 25 cents. 
Auto-Biography of H. C, Wright: Human Life.i 
0 sraph GC, ght: , illus- 
trated in my individual experience as a Child, a Youth, -_" 
aMan. By Henry . Wright. “There is properly no his- 
tory; only biography.”—R. W. Emerson. Price 3 
The above works are just. published and for sale by 
Sept. 27.—6m BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 


cond edition of a collec- 
el P. Rogers, Price, in 


W. Brown, a Fu- 
plete edition—teuth 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 

Teas new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 

Mra. Bailey, and published at Washington, ean be had 

at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 25 Cornhill 

Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; detivered in Koston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 

Nov. 25. 25 Cornhill Boston. 
SPRING DALE BOAR BING SCHOUL FCR GIRLS’ 
TP HIS Institution is agreeably situated ina healthy part 

of Londoun county, Virginia, eight miles west ot | ees. 
burg, and two m@es south of the stage road leading from 
Washington to Winchester. 

The summer term will commence on the 13h of Fifth 
month, (May.) The winter term will commence on the Lith 
of Eleventh month, (November.) 

The branches taught are—Keading, Writing, Arithmetic. 
Geography, History, Grammar, Composition Book-keeping, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, A! 
bra, Rhetoric, the French Language, Drawing, Paintiuy, 
and Needlework. 

Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments 

A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical appa- 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. ‘The discipline 
is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a 'ove of knowledge and desire of ex 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion 

The terms, for tuition, board, and washing, are $!00 per 
annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. The only extra charges 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; $3 per 
quarter for l'reneh lessons and the same for drawing und 
painting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual pri- 
ces, when reqnired. 

Scholars sent tothe Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 
the school free of charge, by giving timely notice, directed 
to Purcel’s Store. 

Dec. 6. SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal 





LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LAKD OLL.—Lara Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm for combtstion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can alwavs be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canalas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0 
LARD FOR OIL. 
ARL WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-ted 
4 Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer. 


Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut. Cincinnati, O 





FIRE-PROOF CILESTS, 

ATENT Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 

will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber iron Cheeta 
700 now in use, and we still make cheats in the ordinary way ; 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water filters 
Portable Water Closets for the sick andinfrm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 

76 Sonth Third street, Philadelphia 

N.B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examive 

for themselves, before purchasing eisewhere. Feb. | 
BOSTON “ NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No. 25 Cornhill. 
HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by } xpress, and is delivered by carriers in eny part of 
the city proper, at $250 a year, free of postaye ; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents { 

Now is the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movewent, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill 
ing importance must te decided. 

Subscriptions and reuewala respectfully solicited by 

Noy. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill. 

TO INVENTORS. 
HE subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries ani will prepare specificatians and drawings, and take 
all neces#ary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and aequaint 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will beable to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and preeision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. ~ 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, withont incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

Models can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresees, 

Rough sketches ahd descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of their competence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 

Letters-must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

re WATSON. 
E.S. RENWICK 
EXCHANGE BANK OF R.W, LATHAM & Co.,, 
Washington, D. C, 


EALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
J hank notes, and coin. 


June 7. 











s. EMILY H, STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street, 
LD ponte 3 Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. © 


BANK NOTES. 

Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 

DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 

In Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston tunds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 

COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 


favorable terms. 
EXCHANGE, 


Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi 
pal cities of the Union bougtit and sold at the best rates 
icF~ Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M 
Noy. 15—tf 
LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
JILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellur 
at Law, Columbus, Obio. ffice in Plater new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Business connected with the profescion, of al) kinde pur ¢- 
tnally attended to. Jan 28 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinuati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, lilinois, Tennessee, New York,and Arkansas 

Jan.6.—tf 


NOTICE. 
ORRESPONDENTS and others desiring to eommuni- 
cate with the undersigned will please direct their letters 
and papers to Fulton, Oswego county, New York, my pres- 
ent post office address. J.C. HARRINGTON. 
Nov. 29. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGL E- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 
Joseph P. Woodlury’s Patent Planing Machine. 
HE subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine, 

now otlers for sale machines, and rights to use the same 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faxter and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equa! amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this macbiue is difler- 
ent from any other now in use: Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub 
scriber, (port-paid,) Boston. Masa, 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOsEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly Border street. Kast Boston, Mase 


OF The above Planing Machine has heen thoroughly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber. and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes,.and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are pow ready to offer fur sale the machine, 
and the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them. : 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. © 

Cow munications for farther particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
For the States of Ohio. Michigan, Indiana,and Missouri. 
STEWART & ALLEN, 
For the States of Wisconsin and lilinois. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1660, 
UBLISHED by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York, 

at the following prices: 

For one thousand copies . 

For one hundred copes - 

For one dozen copies - > 

Forasinglecopy- - ° 

The Almanae has been compiled by thie Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society, and includes twenty-three pages of 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. The price by 
the thousand is put at a trifle above the actual cost, in the 
expectation of selling large editions, and of securing the 
active co operation of Anti-Slavery friends throughout the 
country, who, it is hoped, will give to this important annual 
a wide and thorough cireulation. The size is the same as the 
Almanac for 1849, viz: 48 pages. 

Orders for Almanacs by the hnndred or thonsand will he 
promptly executed, and should state, definitely, by what 
mode of conveyance they can be seut. The postage on every 
Almanac sent by mail will be two and a half cents, without 
reference to the quantity. 

Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cash. 
Any sum under one dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

No. 61 John street, New York. 


DRS, MUSSEY, 
J peer Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors east. of Vine street, Cincinnati, Ubio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
Jan. 4. W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 


MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! 

Ww B. JARVIS, Attorney at Law, Columbus, Ohio, wilt 

» give particulas attention to the collection, in ¢ ae 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Towa, an 
Wisconsin, of that class of claims long since "> er 
“Loss,” “Gone West,” and “ Not Collectable, i chee 
chants, newspaper publishers, manufacturer aoet hence 
Five years’ experience has given bim cov 3 are wade 
there will be no charge, but 80 ‘ar a5 eajiections ad 4 
except postage. Cards, giving references, sa Laken 
structions, will be sent in answer to post paid letters. 

Dee. 20. 





- + $20.06 
- - 2.50 
- - 40 


- 5 


Sept. 20.—tf 








MEDICAL CARD. ‘aie 
ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the wed 
of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. — 


; i 
JOHN W.NORTH, Land 


JOSKPH SCATTERGOOD, & Areh street, Phila. i A TIOBNEY and Counsellor at Law, and re tory. 


Agent, Falis of St. Anthony, 
Ost. 1L.—y Srses 


COMMISSION STOR E. 
GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant, m 
W “Sowly's Wharf; Baltimore, Ma, Deo.23~lY 














